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THE MOTION-PICTURE DRAMA IN THE SCHOOL 


No form of the drama ever established itself so rap- 
idly and so firmly as that now provided by the motion- 
picture machine; and the drama itself in all its forms 
never attained the popularity and universality which in 
a few years has been attained by this mechanical offshoot 
of the stage. Certain sections of society have opposed 
the stage as an immoral force; they have also opposed 


the play, which is but one department of the stage, and 
have only stopped short of rejecting the dramatic form 
altogether, on account of its connection with the stage 
and the play; so that the stage and the drama have had 
altogether a hard time of it, and have never actually 
succeeded in becoming legitimate forms of entertainment. 
But the motion-picture conquered the world like Alex- 
ander, and has its theaters in every city of the world. 
Opposition arose, but went down before its potent charm 
as before a cyclone. It was such a wonder. I saw the 
first attempts of its inventors many years ago, and crude 
enough they were, with their foggy scenes and unsettled 
focus; but one did not need to be a prophet to foresee 
the glories of the present motion-picture machine, even 
in that crude presentation. The marvel of it grows with 
every hour, and with every improvement. The machine 
for home amusement has been invented, and the phono- 
graph gives voices to the shadows on the screen. It will 
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be worth while to study some consequences of these 
improvements. 

Opposition to the motion-picture has been as acri- 
monious as formerly to the play. The usual method of 
suppression was adopted: first the protest against the 
promoters and agents: then the attemps at censorship: 
next the outflow of abuse and denunciation, and finally 
the building of a Chinese wall about the whole business 
when this familiar process failed. It had been a success 
with the stage and the drama from time immemorial; 
with the motion-picture it not only failed, but was swept 
out of existence. The reason for the failure is perfectly 
clear: the mere wonder of the thing charmed even oppo- 
nents and carried everything before it. People who cared 
nothing for the theater: others who had grown weary of 
it; the old who were too tired, and the poor who had no 
money, and the children in the same condition, all found 
this brief, voiceless, vivid presentation of life enchant- 
ing, as well ss within their means. The significance of its 
universal spread was this: it brought the drama, the 
long-despised, bitterly-opposed drama, around which 
extremists had built the Chinese wall, straight before 
every human being in the world. This is not too strong 
a statement of the facts. 

Not only has the motion-picture machine opened a new 
field for the drama, it has also opened a new field for the 
presentation of actual life in various departments, made 
familiar through modern science. Thus we read that 
medical men are now giving lectures on different forms 
of insanity, which forms actual patients illustrate on the 
screen. Thus is the student saved the length of time 
required to study insanity, and thus is opportunity in- 
creased for medical men. The Rainey pictures of animal 
life in the African jungle bring the scientist closer to the 
animals than a personal visit to the jungle. The pursuit 
of a bear and her cub in Arctic waters is shown from 
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pictures of the Alaska expedition, so that the spectator 
seems to be seated in the boat which pursued, and is able 
to come within five feet of the animal, and to remain there 
for a quarter of an hour. Wonders such as these explain 
fully the tremendous sweep of the invention within ten 
years, the utter failure of opposition, and the swift revo- 
lutions which have followed it. Perhaps it is too early 
to describe these strange consequences, which may not be 
permanent: but just as surely as the railroad, the tele- 
graph, the telephone and the piano-player have affected 
social life, as surely will the motion-picture machine 
affect the stage, the drama, the home and the school. 
Consider these three things in turn. First, the new 
invention has brought the drama into the home. Only 
after long years will observers be able to measure the 
extent of this revolution. The American press has 
invaded every home in the land, by its savage audacity 
and its pruriency: it has maintained its position in the 
home by sensationalism, by extravagance, and by cater- 
ing to the popular follies and vices; it has silenced all 
opposition by its popularity and power. It has revolu- 
tionized American social life, but to what extent will be 
visible only to the historian later in this century. Yet 
watchful men of fifty can see the changes that have taken 
place since their childhood, and not for the better. In 
bringing the drama into the home the motion-picture 
machine has reduced to dust the Chinese wall of exclusion 
built around it by the unwise. The drama, like the daily 
journal, now becomes an active and important factor in 
the common life. Second fact: the drama is essentially 
the presentation of human life, human experience, so 
summed up and focussed that an audience may learn in 
two hours what took the characters in the play a life- 
time, or a great part of it, to learn. The drama of the 
motion-picture is more flexible, more varied, more vivid, 
more impressive than the regular drama. It can present 
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an infinite variety of subjects, impossible to the stage: it 
can achieve its effect in one third of the time required 
by the regular drama, and it can reach every human being 
on earth, a feat utterly beyond the stage. Hence the 
lessons of experience may be brought home to the multi- 
tude in a most effective way. Third fact: in the drama 
men should see themselves as others see them. This gift 
of seeing ourselves from the general point of view has 
been accorded to few persons. The regular drama could 
not do it, because its subjects are limited in range: the 
motion-picture drama can do it, because its range of sub- 
jects is unlimited, from the antics of a harnessed flea to 
the signing of a treaty of Vienna. 

Inevitably this weird machine will find its way ;into 
the school. Indeed, it is already established there} and 
I was glad to see this testimony to its value utterdd by 
Brother Edward, F. S. C., of New York, at the -\sst 
annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Association 
in Pittsburg. ‘‘Can any one question the absorbing fasci- 
nation of this new device for the youthful mind? It 
amuses, interests and instructs. Geography, history, 
science, nature study, literature, current events, comedy 
—all take on a vividness that no word pictures, no ordi- 
nary photographs can replace. To see the solemn and 
touching processions of the Eucharistic Congresses, to 
look at the magnificent reception given to our returning 
Cardinals, to gaze at the gorgeous pageantry of a Dur- , 
bar, or to sit in the silence, observing the world-renowned 
Passion Play, * * * is only a little less impressive | 
than being actually present at the enactment of these! 
scenes.’’ It will take a little time to decide in what way “ 
the motion-picture machine will be of most benefit to 
pedagogics, and the experts must handle the problem. 
To an outsider like myself it is quite clear that the use 
of the machine will be extended to every department and 
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every grade from the kindergarten to the post-graduate 
course of the university. 

For the benefit of those who are still skeptical as to its 
range of power, it-may be useful to point out definite 
subjects in which its aid will naturally be beyond dispute. 
Let me take first the department of hygiene. One of the 
most difficult tasks for a child or a youth is the correction 
of a fault in the carriage of the body. Some children 
walk with their toes turned in, many children throw the 


_knees to the right and left in walking, not a few acquire 


a stoop in their tender years, and nearly all adopt a 
slouching gait, shoulders down and forward, head bent 
slightly, abdomen protruding. Athletic sports often 
mend these faults. In West Point the discipline anni- 
hilates them in three months of training. In any military 
school the same result will be attained. But a very large 
number of these children pass right on through life, in 
spite of warning, advice, and the mockery of their com- 
panions, as faulty as they began. Neither the college nor 
the seminary nor the university has benefited them. One 
reason for this lack of flexibility is their inability to see 
themselves as others see them. Throw the picture of the 
in-toed, stoop-shouldered boy on the screen; carry him 
through his career in life, at least in its main scenes: 
and let the children see how long a defect of this sort will 
run, and how gravely it will affect his fortune at times. 
It is bound to affect the deficient child, and the teacher 
and parent will find him readier to aid in overcoming his 
defects. 

Take the question of good manners, which is quite as 
vital in the university as in the grammar school, for as 
a nation we lack something in this respect. We all know 
that politeness is a matter of breeding rather than in- 
struction, yet the intelligent and the kindly among young 
people would not willingly offend against the rules of 


_ good breeding. It is difficult to awaken the sense of 
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courtesy in certain children, in certain temperaments 
even among adults. Bring them before the judgment 
seat of the motion-picture drama, and let them see their 
own faults as the world sees them: the greedy child at 
the table: the coarse boy in the street: the various 
effects that spring from courteous and brutish manners 
in business and in society. Take, again, the matter of 
industry. In comparison with European children Ameri- 
can children may be put down as the idlest on earth. We 
are, in fact, spoiling the children by requiring from them 
no steady application in any direction, unless under the 
spur of necessity. Very little share do they take in home 
work, the girls in the kitchen at the cooking, the boys in 
the garden raising vegetables or splitting wood. The im- 
migrants all round us are a perpetual motion-picture of 
industry, doing a little every day and all day, teaching 
their children to share in the work, founding little busi- 
nesses, ignored or scorned by the native, and finally buy- 
ing up the loose property of a neighborhood. Put that 
series on the screen, and draw the contrast for the child 
and the student, and even the graduated citizen. It is the 
never-old fable of the hare and the tortoise. 

Literature in all its school degrees is highly suscepti- 
ble to the motion-picture treatment. We all know how 
long this subject takes to reach the consciousness of the 
student as a study worth while, particularly when it 
comes in the form of a foreign language. I recall digging 
away at Latin for two years, before it occurred to me 
that Latin literature was the same expression of Latin 
life as English literature of English life. A chance read- 
ing of Ovid’s description of Phaethon and the chariot of 
the sun by an eloquent professor first revealed to me the 
humanity of Latin, and thenceforward, instead of digging 
bricks out of an ancient ruin, I revelled in ancient beauty. 
The stories of Shakespeare’s plays by Charles and Mary 
Lamb opened to many the glories of the Bard, and for 
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the youth of this time the motion-picture machine will act 
as guide through the gloomy wood of preparation. One 
must see Shakespeare played to understand his plays and 
to appreciate them. A motion-picture drama of Evange- 
line will not only set an audience to reading the poem, 
but it will give them a better understanding of it in their 
reading. And what delight to those who have read the 
great things of literature to see them portrayed as if 
they had actually been lived. Dickens’ Tale of Two 
Cities is presented by the machine as no dramatic com- 
pany could do it, with every scene and every character 
faithfully portrayed. Dante’s Divine Comedy is an im- 
possibility for the stage, but has been easily portrayed 
by the machine. The arousing of the student’s interest 
is a long task for the average teacher; but the motion- 
picture will do away with the long task in most cases, 
and the teacher will have only the subtler and more deli- 
cate things of the spirit to deal with. 

It is unnecessary to point out the usefulness of the 
motion-picture I saw in the teaching of history. History 
lives and breathes in this method. For example, one 
drama which presented a series of scenes in the life of 
Washington; before the drama began each character 
made his bow to the audience in the costume and make- 
up of the part: and what a thrill stirred the hearts of 
the crowd as the stately Washington, severe and un- 
smiling as in his portraits, Lafayette, effusive, vivacious 
and smiling like his race, General Arnold and his wife, 
and many minor characters of the Revolution, in the 
flesh as it were, gravely courtesied to the assembly! 
Moral teaching finds the motion-picture a valuable aid 
in illustrating the principles of morality. The abstract 
right and wrong of things is not at all clear to the 
average child. The consequences of sin are hardly 
visible even to the average adult. The clearest instruc- 
tion on these important matters does not always reach 
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the comprehension of either. It is really the life around 
us, apart from the action of grace, which wakes in us 
some understanding of them. When we have seen the 
last days of the drunkard, the spendthrift, the gambler; 
when we have studied the deep, delicate, but ineffaceable - 
changes in a Christian soul sinking into indifference or 
materialism ; when we have seen and felt from experience 
the sorrow of life, the tragedy of death, through their 
innumerable effects; then only do we, the average peo- 
ple, come to some clear understanding of the significance 
of sin, and the absolute beauty of virtue. The drama, as 
has already been described, is the sum of human ex- 
perience on certain matters. The motion-picture drama 
can present that experience more variously, more 
minutely, more effectively than the regular drama; and 
in a much shorter space of time than life itself. It is 
unnecessary to add another word on this point. 

As to its aid in the teaching of religion I shall say 
nothing, because there is bound to be acrimonious dis- 
cussion on this subject. At Oberammergau it is a com- 
mon sight to see one man weeping and another scowling 
over the scenes of the Passion Play, and endless are the 
arguments on its fitness. But this may be said, that the 
motion-picture is already engaged with the historical 
side of religion, and is scoring triumphs in many direc- 
tions. This also may be said by way of warning: the 
motion-picture has come to stay. The Chinese wall can- 
not be built around it. All departments of education 
will use it. The regular drama will get a new lease of 
life from its assistance. The dog-in-the-manger attitude 
is no longer possible, and our hands should be extended 
in hearty welcome to this most wonderful and useful in- 
vention of modern times. 

Joun Tatsor Smit. 


FEELING AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


The development of physics, chemistry and biology has 
made modern inventions possible. Here and there an 
unenlightened workman may hit upon some useful device, 
but the development of the applied sciences is clearly seen 
to be the motive-power which has transformed the world 
in our own day. Newton’s saying ‘‘Natura obediendo 
vincitur’’ is abundantly illustrated in our midst. A sleep- — 
less army of research workers in all the great universities 
of the world seeks to discover the laws that govern nat- 
ural phenomena that they may lead man into the conquest 
of nature. In a similar manner workers in the field of 
pure psychology, particularly in the field of genetic psy- 
chology, seek the laws which govern the mind’s unfold- 
ing with an unwavering confidence that through a knowl- 
edge of these laws the process of education may be res- 
cued from blind empiricism and be made to yield as rich 
a harvest as that which we have garnered in the realms 
of physics and biology. Their faith is being justified in 
our day. One after another the fundamental principles 
of education are being established on a scientific basis 
and their manifold relationship to the laws governing 
mental development is being pointed out. _ 

There are many ways of arriving at an understanding 
of an educational principle and there are many sources 
from which we may draw evidence of its validity. Those 
who know not God and who are indifferent to the teach- 
ings of the Church will naturally turn in the first place 
to the underlying sciences of biology and psychology for 
an understanding and a justification of a principle which 
is laid down to govern our procedure in dealing with the 
developing minds and hearts of the children. Without 
questioning the validity of this procedure, the Catholic 
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will naturally turn for enlightenment to Christ and to His 
Church. If he finds the proposed principle embodied in 
Our Lord’s method of teaching and in the teaching activi- 
ties of the organic Church, he will not need further con- 
firmation of the validity of the principle although he will 
turn to the sciences of biology and psychology in search 
of whatever light they may shed upon it and in the en- 
deavor to find a common ground on which to discuss the 
matter with those outside the Church. It is a source of 
great joy to the fervent Christian to find that every great 
fundamental principle of education which the develop- 
ment of modern science has yielded up is to be found in 
its most perfect embodiment in the pages of the Gospel 
and in the organic teaching activities of the Church. More- 
over, this line of thought leads the student of education 
up to one of the clearest proofs of the Divinity of the 
Church. The educational principles in question could not 
have been embodied in the Church’s activity through the 
merely human intelligence of the faithful because these 
principles were not recognized by any one during the 
early days of Christianity, nor for many centuries there- 
after, yet the Church in the Apostolic times, the Church 
of the Fathers that found expression for its doctrines in 
the terms of Platonic philosophy, the Church in the dark- 
est days of the eighth century, the Church of the School- 
men, the Church that created the Medieval cathedral, and 
the Church of to-day, was ever obedient to these unchang- 
ing principles of education. 

Those who left the fold of Christ during the sixteenth 
century carried with them as much of human science as 
was possessed by those who remained in the bosom of 
the Church. No longer guided by the spirit of the Church, 
the reformers abandoned these principles. They sup- 
pressed feeling from their public worship as an unworthy 
accompaniment of revealed truth; they accused the 
Church of idolatry because of the way she employed 
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sensory phenomena for the conveying of spiritual truth; 
they extinguished the lights on her altars; they banished 
the incense from her sanctuaries ; they broke the stained- 
glass of her windows and the images of her saints; they 
suppressed the sacraments and the ritual. Ignorant of 
the laws of imitation, they would have neither guardian 
angels nor patron saints. Not knowing the vital neces- 
sity of expression, they held that faith without works was 
sufficient for salvation. With the Saviour’s warning 
ringing in their ears, ‘‘The letter killeth, it is the spirit 
that giveth life,’’ they accepted the rigid standard of 
the written word in lieu of the living voice of the Teacher. 
And as a result, revealed truths, one by one, were ex- 
tinguished in their midst, leaving the descendants of con- 
fessors and of martyrs wandering in exterior darkness 
where, like the Children of Israel, they were compelled 
to make bricks without straw, where they sought to teach 
supernatural truth, while violating the fundamental laws 
of the mind. But the day of salvation would seem to be 
at hand. Delving in the natural sciences, the children of 
this generation have gained a clear realization of some 
of the laws that underlie the life and growth of the mind, 
and lifting up their eyes they find these laws embodied 
perfectly in the organic teaching of the Catholic Church, 
which like a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night will 
lead them back into the Kingdom. 

Every Catholic teacher should be intimately familiar 
with these principles. He should not only be able to trace 
them back to the laws of the mind on which they rest, but 
he should perceive their embodiment in the Church’s 
activity and in the pages of the Gospel. From a clear 
realization of the meaning and scope of the principle, 
and particularly from the way in which it was used by 
the Great Teacher, and embodied in the liturgy and sacra- 
mental system of the Church, he should gain freedom in 
applying the principle in any and all methods which he 
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employs in teaching the little ones committed to his care, 

In a series of articles in this Review we propose to deal 
with the more important principles of education along 
the lines suggested above. We shall not attempt to estab- 
lish any rigid order of sequence for the various princi- 
ples set forth, nor will it always prove most convenient 
in a series of articles of this sort to confine the treatment 
to a uniform outline. We shall endeavor, however, to 
make the principle intelligible to the average teacher. 
We shall seek to point out some of the relationships which 
exist between the principle and psychological data avail- 
able at present. We shall call attention to the employment 
of the principle in the Gospel and in the life of the Church. 
And finally we shall endeavor to suggest some of its rela- 
tionships to prevalent and proposed methods of teaching 
the various school subjects. 


FEELING AND THE ACQUISITION OF TRUTH 


The role which feeling plays in the process of education 
is many-sided. One of the most important results, how- 
ever, may be summed up in the following principle: 


THE PRESENCE IN CONSCIOUSNESS OF APPROPRIATE FEELING IS 
INDISPENSABLE TO MENTAL ASSIMILATION, 


The word feeling is here used in a very wide sense and 
made to include emotion. Affective consciousness would 
be a more appropriate if less convenient term. We may, 


. indeed, divide all conscious states into two groups; cogni- 


tive states and affective states. Through the former we 
are made aware of the external world and of objective 
truth; through the latter we hold ourselves in conscious- 
ness. Now, the relationship between these two kinds of 
conscious states does not end with the likenesses and dif- 
ferences. In fact, we are here concerned with them chiefly 
in their relationship of dependence upon each other. The 
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principle which we have formulated above asserts that the 
cognitive state is not incorporated as a vitally active ele- 
ment in the mind without the co-operation of an appro- 
priate affective state. It is feeling that makes the cogni- 
tion permanent; it is feeling that dowers it with pro- 
creative power by converting it into an active appercep- 
tive element. 

This theme is variously developed by modern writers on 
psychology. A brief epitome will suffice for our present 
purpose. According to the doctrine of the polarity of 
nerve currents announced by Ramon y Cajal in the early 
nineties, and abundantly confirmed by other workers 
since that time, the direction of a nerve current is never 
reversed. Afferent nerve currents generated by periph- 
eral stimuli flow in over afferent nerves to the central 
nervous system, where they meet innumerable branch- 
ing pathways, each one of which leads to some motor 
end-organ or gland. What determines the nerve cur- 
rent in its choice of pathways through the central 
system? 

‘‘The principle of contractility,’’ says Baldwin, ‘‘rec- 
ognized in biology, simply states that all stimulations to 
living matter,—if they take effect at all, tend to bring 
about movements or contractions in the mass of the 
organism. This is now also safely established as a phe- 
nomenon of consciousness—that every sensation or in- 
coming process tends to bring about action or out-going 
process.’** We have here the psychological basis of 
another principle of education concerning the sensory 
motor reaction as the unit of mental life. This will be 
developed in a subsequent article of this series. 

The next step in the upbuilding of mental life is found 
in the habit which results as a modification of the psycho- 
physical organism. The earliest habits to appear in the 
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organism have as their immediate neural basis partially 
formed inherited pathways. But the growing habit is 
not necessarily confined to the inherited pathway, were 
that the case, heredity would govern human life as it in 
fact governs animal life. In man, at least, and to some 
extent in the higher animals, the fate of the underlying 
pathway is determined in quite another way. It depends, 
in fact, in large measure upon the affective quality of 
the conscious state in question. 

When incoming nerve currents overflow the previously 
existing pathways, they tend to form new pathways to 
the motor end-organs through the central nervous sys- 
tem and thus the complexity of the responsive move- 
ment is increased. In the formation of these new path- 
ways, affective consciousness plays the same important 
role that it does in modifying inherited pathways, that 
is, it tends to inhibit all such new modes of response as 
result in painful feeling and it re-enforces such new 
modes of response as lead to pleasurable feeling. 

Each time a nerve current passes over any given course 
in the central nervous system, it leaves behind it an 
organic memory consisting of a lessened resistance to 
the passage of all subsequent nerve currents. But this 
path of lessened resistance does not necessarily result in 
a sensory-motor habit. The final outcome depends upon 
the character of the accompanying affective state. Where 
the passage of such a nerve current leads to pain the re- 
sulting inhibition may be more than sufficient to counter- 
balance the lessened resistance caused by the passage of 
the current in the first instance. This truth is forcibly 
stated by Professor Baldwin. ‘‘We find it necessary to 
consider that the repetition of movement is not at all 
what the organism is after, nor indeed is it what the 
principle of habit rests upon. It is not true that all 
movements are ‘equal before the law’—the law of habit. 
Movements which cause pain do not tend to be repeated. 
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They are exceptions to the law of habit, as that is usually 
formulated. Painful movements are inhibited, they tend 
to be reversed, squelched, utterly blotted out; how can 
this be explained on the foregoing formula of habit? It 
eannot be explained. And yet it is found to be a fact in 
the lowliest living creatures that the biologist knows.’’* 

The first effect of a movement, or the passage of a sen- 
sory-motor current, it unquestionably to lessen the re- 
sistance to subsequent nerve currents and thus to facili- 
tate the repetition of the movement. But this tendency 
may be more than counterbalanced by the painful con- 
scious state accompanying the movement. Affective 
consciousness is thus seen to play a leading role in de- 
termining the formation of sensory-motor habits, or 
quasi-reflexes, as they are sometimes called. But affec- 
tive consciousness exerts its influence chiefly in the repeti- 
tion of the response and consequently it does not account 
for the direction taken by a nerve current in the first 
instance. Various theories have been suggested to ac- 
count for the initial path of a nerve current in the 
absence of heredity, but the subject pertains more 
directly to another educational principle. 

The building up of sensory-motor adjustments to his 
physical environment is the chief occupation of the first 
few years of the child’s conscious life. In this develop- 
mental phase inherited reflex activities form the basis 
or nucleus of growth through the continued modification 
of which there finally results the completed motor-ad- 
justments of the individual to his physical environment. 
During this developmental phase heredity, imitation, 
suggestion and the law of diffusion play important roles, 
but the controlling factor throughout the process seems 
to be the pleasure-pain quality of the conscious state 
evoked. 


*Baldwin, Mental Development Methods and Processes, 215. 
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This phase of child life has been aptly termed the 
affective phase; it is dominated by affective conscious- 
ness which acts as a court of last appeal determining 
which of the previous adjustments shall be suppressed 
and which shall be retained, and determining likewise 
which of the new adjustments shall be established and 
which established adjustments shall be so modified as to 
more adequately meet new situations. The unity and 
continuity which are essential features of all vital de- 
velopment are thus preserved throughout the whole 
series of changes that constitute the mode of develop- 
ment of each individual. 

This modifying of existing sensory-motor habits is 
known as ‘‘accommodation,’’ and it is generally regarded 
as a factor of fundamental importance in mental develop- 
ment. Affective consciousness, therefore, plays the lead- 
ing role in the gradual modification and elaboration of 
inherited reflex activities which constitute the sensory- 
motor adjustments and which free consciousness in so 
large a measure from the immediate control of such 
routine activities as those involved in walking, writing, 
the manipulation of musical instruments, ete. And 
affective consciousness plays a no less important part in 
the suppression or in the building up and elaboration of 
instincts into the virtues and vices which characterize 
adult life and that determine individual conduct in so 
large a measure. 

The role of affective consciousness in mental develop- 
ment, however, is not confined to the building up of 
sensory-motor adjustments and to the formation of 
habits of conduct. Every cognitive state, from the 
simplest sensation to the highest abstraction, is accom- 
panied by feeling or characterized by an affective tone. 

Sensation gradually emerged from a conscious matrix 
of feeling, and as we pass from such primitive sensations 
as those of taste and smell, touch and temperature, to 
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sensations of hearing and sight, the affective element 
gradually diminishes. But it is rarely or never wholly 
absent, and it always retains its primitive significance, 
inhibiting sensations that are painful and re-enforcing 
and securing the repetition of sensations that are 
pleasant. 

In representation, in imagination, in memory, and in 
the processes of reasoning, the affective element is like- 
wise present. ‘‘We have spoken first of affection in 
dependence upon sensory activities, in part because it is 
in this connection that it first appears and in part 
because the fundamental facts are here more obvious 
and less complex in their surroundings. But affection is 
of course a frequent companion of ideational processes, 
and it is, indeed, in this sphere that it gains its greatest 
value for the highest types of human beings. * * * 
We may conveniently take as the basis of our examina- 
tion the processes which we analyze under the several 
headings of memory, imagination, and reasoning. For- 
tunately, we shall find that the principles governing 
affection in these different cases are essentially identical. 
* * * Tn a more detailed way, we may say whatever 
furthers conscious activity at the moment in progress 
will be felt as agreeable, whatever impedes such activity 
will be felt as disagreeable.’’* 

The literature on this subject is abundant. Enough 
has been said, however, to justify us in formulating as a 
fundamental principle of education that 

The presence in consciousness of appropriate feeling is 
indispensable to mental assimilation. 

Many objections to this principle will suggest them- 
selves, but a sufficient explanation to all of them would 
be found in a fuller treatment of the subject. 

Many sensory-motor reactions that are painful on their 


*Angell, Psychology, 263. 
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first occurrence finally become established in habits. 
Such cases seem to constitute exceptions to the foregoing 
principle. They are, however, only seeming exceptions, 
for, on continued repetition, the reactions either cease to 
be disagreeable, as in the case of some acquired tastes, 
or they fail to become established as habits. It is true 
that for good and sufficient reasons we may continue in- 
definitely to repeat actions that induce painful feelings, 
but in such cases each repetition of the action requires 
the direct intervention of the will and the repetition does 
not result in the formation of a habit in the sense in 
which we have been using that term. 
THomas Epwarp SHIzELps. 


THE CATECHISM IN HISTORY 
Ii 


The bitter and vicious attacks of nascent Protestantism 
had put Catholics on their mettle and called into the 
arena a brilliant array of talent to fight the powerful 
and persistent foe. At this distance in time and place 
we can scarcely form an adequate idea of the forces 
pitted against one another in that titanic conflict, which 
seemed to threaten the very foundations of the Church 
and of society itself. 

Only too often in these religious disputes no quarter 
was given or expected, and it was an eye for an eye to 
the bitter end. The uncommon vehemence of language 
which characterized Luther has long been notorious. 
In contrast with it was the endless patience and for- 
bearance of two great Catholic catechists. Peter Cani- 
sius was so desirous of not giving offense that he never 
names his adversaries. ‘‘This book,’’ he writes concern- 
ing one of his catechisms, ‘‘is intended to help in raising 
up those who have fallen, and to bring back, with the 
grace of God, those who have gone astray.’’ The chal- 
lenging tone of the polemist to the manner born is en- 
tirely foreign to him. 

Edmund Auger, called the French Canisius and ad- 
mitted by St. Ignatius himself into the Society, incurred 
the deadly hatred of the heretics, so that at one time the 
rope had already been tightened around his neck; but 
he remained the meekest of men and held firmly to the 
belief that kindness is the most effective weapon against 
error. 

When the turmoil had somewhat subsided, it appeared 
that Catholic life and practice in many places had to be 
reconstructed from the foundation up. Tried in the 
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furnace of persecution, and pruned of the excrescences 
which a period of careless indolence had allowed to grow 
unchecked, Catholic society emerged from the ruins in 
its pristine freshness and beauty. The catechism was 
held in honor; it was taught thoroughly and persever- 
ingly ; it was the household book in every Catholic family. 
On all sides new editions were constantly called for and 
readily supplied. Catechisms were revised, improved 
and kept up-to-date. Especially was this the case with 
the Canisian manuals which always remained models of 
their kind. 


A, The 18th Century and Rationalism 


The sixteenth, the seventeenth, and the first half of 
the eighteenth century marked once more the golden 
age of catechization. But a more insidious enemy than 
militant Protestantism was preparing for a new attack 
by quietly taking up its abode within the very precincts 
of the sanctuary. The furious onslaughts of the Re- 
formers were more easily warded off because they were 
in the open; Rationalism stealthily poisoned the very 
lifesprings of faith, gnawed at the very vitals of the 
ecclesiastical body, until a new cataclysm like the French 
Revolution made a general demand for the reestablish- 
ment of the supernatural in its rightful place inevitable. 

Rationalism, of course, was the logical outcome of the 
intellectual tendency of free inquiry inaugurated by the 
Reformation. We are accustomed to look upon it as 
confined to the intellectual elite, the Universities, the 
‘*savants,’’ and all those who had any pretension at all 
to learning. But it was vulgarized by an abundant 
popular literature, and it is surprising to notice how it 
succeeded in invading the domain of catechization to 
wreak there untold havoc, poisoning the very hearts and 


1 See Cath. Encyclopedia, vol. XII, p. 652, ff. 
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minds of the rising generations. In Germany especially 
this theological Rationalism took root through the teach- 
ings of Leibniz and Wolff. The latter’s attempt to 
demonstrate religion rationally was in no sense an at- 
tack upon Revelation. As a ‘‘supernaturalist’’ he ad- 
mitted truths above reason, and he attempted to support 
by reason the supernatural truths contained in Holy 
Writ. But his attempt in reality turned out to be 
strongly in favor of the Naturalism that he wished to 
condemn. Natural religion, he asserted, is demonstrable; 
revealed religion is to be found in the Bible alone. But 
in his method of proof of the authority of Scripture re- 
course was had to reason, and thus the human mind 
became logically the ultimate arbiter of both, the com- 
petent judge of all truth. Supernaturalism in theology, 
which it was Wolff’s intention to uphold, proved incom- 

patible with such a philosophical position, hens Rational- 
ism took its place. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth oiteeis Kant’s 
influence became predominant, and brought the rational- 
istic tendency to a culmination. Kant viewed the 
problem from a different angle than Wolff: intent on 
counteracting the ravages of scepticism he evolved his 
theory of knowledge, denying to reason the ability to 
demonstrate supernatural truths. He based the latter 
on the supreme claims of morality which he thought 
unassailable by the sophistries of critical reason. His 
viewpoint rallied a strong following even among Catho- 
lies. Hence, in homiletics and catechization great stress 
was laid on virtue and morality, while doctrinal ques- 
tions were preferably relegated into the background as 
needless bones of contention where right behavior was 
at stake. 

Thus we find the Vicar General of Mainz making this 
astounding declaration in a circular letter to the clergy 
of the diocese (1788): ‘‘For years we have heard loud 
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complaints that our diocesan catechism is no longer up- 
to-date. The obvious and deplorable shortcomings 
mostly objected to are: scholastic notions ill-understood 
by the majority; general dryness; lack of a fruitful 
doctrine of virtue and too frequent polemics.’’ Even 
the catechisms of Canisius, once so popular, were now 
violently assailed as unpractical or not even sufficiently 
Christian. 

Was there any ground for such complaints? 

No doubt in the course of time the older catechisms 
had become more or less antiquated; but the fault lay 
with those in authority. The Christian verities never 
change but the method followed in their exposition, may, 
nay must at times be altered to keep pace with new needs 
and changed conditions. If the catechism was no longer 
the leaven of Christian society, the blame was to be put 
not so much on the catechism, as on the men in duty 
bound to expose its contents to young and old. 

Already shortly after the Reformed theologians had 
entered upon their destructive career, Melanchthon had 
exclaimed in despair: ‘‘Great God, are those men theo- 
logians! Shall not their efforts result in new and even 
more ungodly sophistries?’’ And his fears were realized 
all too soon. Instead of the old teaching based on un- 
impeachable divine authority, and harmonizing all the 
tendencies of mind and heart by creating a trusting faith 
in its divinely commissioned teachers, there came a 
period of fruitless scandalous wrangling. In the midst 
of those endless acrimonious disputes about the ‘‘pure’’ 
doctrines of Christianity, human reason alone seemed 
to offer at least a small amount of certain truths and 
thus it came to be made more and more the final arbiter 
even of Revelation. Catholics to a large extent lived in 
this poisonous atmosphere and imbibed all unconsciously 
the false principles of the day. Centuries old traditions 
were lost sight of, and a return * * * to former practices, 
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approved and consecrated by numerous generations, be- 
came all the more difficult. 

New catechisms appeared in great numbers. Each 
little manual was heralded as an improvement upon its 
predecessor; yet, strange enough, none of them enjoyed 
as many decades of life as Canisius’ manuals had en- 
joyed centuries of use. 

And fortunately so, as most of them were infected 
with Rationalism, as a few examples taken at random, 
will sufficiently show: original sin was held to consist 
in this, that in our present state it was more difficult 
for man to practice virtue; but no mention is made of 
the ‘‘reatus culpae,’’ of the fall from the supernatural 
state of grace. Grace itself is something that renders 
the practice of virtue easy, but the supernatural char- 
acter of the life of grace remains unmentioned! 

Vitus Anton Winter, ‘‘Domherr,’’ in Eichstatt and a 
follower of Kant, holds that the catechist should not be 
excessively concerned with the authoritative teaching of 
dogmatic truth; but he should endeavor as much as pos- 
sible to develop the moral nature of the children to a 
high degree. With this end in view he should help them 
by timely suggestion to a personal consciousness and 
gradual unfolding of the ethical and religious notions 
implanted by nature in their hearts. Winter is fond of 
calling all faith based on authority ‘‘a crutch,’’ very 
necessary indeed for the masses, because, immersed in 
material pursuits for the satisfaction of their bodily 
needs, they are unable to rise to the higher philosophy 
of religion. 

He also teaches that the catechist, when explaining 
the sacraments, should avoid all useless controversies, 
such, e. g., as those that have arisen concerning the 
presence of the Body and Blood of Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist! He should dwell on the end for which the 
sacraments were instituted and insist on the preparation 
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necessary for their right reception; he need but touch on 
the opus operatum, but dwell all the more on the opus 
operantis, ‘‘because many exhibit a presumptuous con- 
fidence in the former, and give little heed to the latter.” 

If such teachings are perhaps not to be unreservedly 
condemned in their entirety—for they contain a modicum 
of truth—the tendency manifest in their vulgarization 
by immature and superficially religious minds is all the 
more dangerous. The fundamental assumptions under- 
lying all this teaching are that the human soul is perfect 
by nature, and sin an external principle corrupting it. 
Religion is divorced from morality: while the former is 
held to be any one of various equally acceptable ways 
of worshipping the deity, the latter laid down rules of 
universal import for the conduct of all men. Conscience 
is not the voice of God, but a feeling of rapturous enjoy- 
ment in the presence of high moral principle and duties, 
a kind of passion for the beautiful and sublime. 

And the method recommended and used almost exclu- 
sively in the teaching of religion was no longer the 
assertive exposition by an authorized teacher of the 
Church, but the so-called Socratic method: an endeavor 
to lead the children by progressive questioning from the 
known to the unknown. 

That this method can lead to no appreciable results 
when dealing with revealed religion, is patent after a 
moment’s reflection: the knowledge of the historical data 
of Revelation cannot be gained by logical deduction from 
any previous knowledge; it must be communicated to all 
without exception by authorized credible witnesses, faith 
comes by hearing. As Pestalozzi pertinently remarked: 
‘‘The vultures and the eagles cannot appropriate the 
eggs from nests where no bird has deposited any.’’ And 
no more can you elicit from the child any information 
concerning things that it does not possess the first rudi- 
ments of. 
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Evidently the ‘‘Socratic method’’ was useful to some 
extent as far as mere natural religion was concerned; 
and often, during this rationalistic period, catechization 
amounted to little more than an exposition in high-flown 
language and rhetorical sentences of the rights of man, 
and the existence of the Supreme Being. It need not 
surprise us then that a deep student of this epoch has 
characterized it as ‘‘exhibiting Catholic catechization at 
its lowest ebb.’’ 


B. The 19th Century 


Every excess is followed by a reaction. The licentious- 
ness in thought and action which characterized the last 
half of the eighteenth century and came to its culmination 
in the shameful excesses of the bloody French Revolu- 
tion, swung the pendulum once more in the direction of 
Catholic catechization. 

As in the time of Canisius, Germany especially came 
again to the front. Men like Bernard H. Overberg (1754- 
1826), Johann B. Hirscher (1788-1865), and Augustin 
Gruber (1763-1835), bishop of Laibach and archbishop of 
Salzburg, did much to rehabilitate traditional catechiza- 
tion in form and spirit. Overberg and Hirscher were 
both men of uncommon talent, pedagogical ability and 
stalwart faithfulness to the Church. Both wrote cate- 
chisms, although not with equal success. Hirscher espe- 
cially, all unconsciously, remained for some time under 
the spell of lluminism and was fascinated by its ‘‘Scien- 
tific’? claims. Gruber on the contrary broke off per- 
emptorily and completely with Rationalism. For him 
the catechist is no longer a Socrates, stunting immature 
minds by learned questions; he is a messenger of God 
and his Church, teaching with authority in their name, 
and bespeaking uncritical, absolute faith on the part of 
his hearers. He is moreover not an argumentative, dry 
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taskmaster; but, teaching with his whole heart as well, 
he naturally appeals to what is best in the hearts of his 
hearers. 

A goodly share in this Catholic restoration belongs 
to Deharbe’s catechisms on account of the great popu- 
larity they have achieved and continue to enjoy to this 
day. 

The first catechism of P. Deharbe appeared in Lucerne 
in 1847, and can be traced back directly to the small 
catechism of Blessed Peter Canisius. At once it began 
to gain a great vogue. A few years after its appearance 
it came to be generally adopted in all the dioceses of 
Switzerland. In Germany it gradually supplanted other 
diocesan catechisms, until at the present day it comes 
nearer to be a uniformly adopted manual for German 
Catholics than any similar catechism. In the United 
States also it was and is still extensively used, both in 
German and in various translations. The long and suc- 
cessful test it has thus withstood bears ample witness 
to its intrinsic value. 

J. B. Ceutemans. 


Moline, Ills. 


THE CATHOLIC NORMAL SCHOOL OF THE HOLY 
FAMILY 


It is a fact not unworthy of notice and perhaps rich in 
significance that the founder of the Normal School of the 
Holy Family, at St. Francis, Wisconsin, was the same 
man to whom the well-known Seminary of St. Francis 
owed its origin. Neither can there be any doubt but that 
in the mind of the founder of the twin institutions there 
existed a nexus and a casual interdependence. The two 
institutions were planned on converging lines, each being 
destined in its own way to promote the interests of the 
Catholic Church in the field of education. Their founder, 
Dr. Salzmann, being a man of wide experience and of 
penetrating mental vision, realized that it was a hopeless 
task to recruit an enlightened and learned priesthood 
from the ranks of an unlettered and ignorant laity, since 
the condition of secular learning inevitably reacts on the 
standard of ecclesiastical training. To establish a higher 
standard of mental equipment for the clergy, he deemed 
it indispensable to raise the general level of Catholic edu- 
cation, hence his endeavor, at a time when teachers were 
scarce, and the few in charge of Catholic youth not pos- 
sessing the highest attainments, to provide men for the 
parochial schools measuring up to the most exacting re- 
quirements. He did not stop at the establishment of a 
seminary but created its necessary supplement, a normal 
school, with a view to a more remote preparation of the 
materials from which the choicer elements might be se- 
lected for the priesthood. Thus he rounded out his plan 
harmoniously and gave it a sort of self-sufficiency. 

Moreover, Dr. Salzmann fully realized that the priest 
alone cannot reach his entire congregation and that to a 
very large extent he must rely on other agents for co- 
operation in the vast scheme of an all-round Catholic edu- 
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cation. For Catholic education means not merely the im- 
parting of a meager religious knowledge but rather the 
diffusion of a religious spirit through the length and 
breadth of all culture. Thus the Normal School was in- 
tended to furnish allies and auxiliary troops to the regu- 
lar army of the Church in its noble crusade of enlight- 
enment. The two sister institutions were dear to his 
heart: two inseparable, complementary factors in one 
splendidly conceived and far-reaching plan. 

Dr. Salzmann, the founder of the Provincial Seminary 
and the Normal School of St. Francis, labored in the 
pioneer days of Wisconsin, when the supply of nuns for 
the schools was scant, and when the unsettled state of the 
parishes presented conditions under which religious or- 
ders would not assume the control of the schools or the 
responsibilities of teaching. Naturally, the employment 
of male teachers who were ready to endure the stress of 
pioneer life suggested itself to his practical mind as a 
temporary expedient until the way could be prepared for 
the Sisters. This, however, was far from being the only 
consideration that led him to establish the Normal School 
of the Holy Family. 

It was his conviction, growing partly out of theoretical 
considerations and partly out of actual experience, that 
the male influence should not be entirely excluded from 
elementary schools. On the contrary, he believed that 
such influence was necessary for the proper training of 
growing boys. So, in his plan, the normal school was 
not to be a mere temporary makeshift but a permanent 
and integral part of the system of Catholic education. 

The reverses of the school have been many; fortune 
has frowned rather than smiled upon it; at times its stars 
were eclipsed so that it lived only by the dim light of 
hope; desolation crept up to the very threshold and was 
only staved off by the heroic efforts of disinterested men. 
A cloud has been hovering over this noble monument of 
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Catholic zeal for popular education; its very existence 
has been a struggle, a characteristic shared by all pro- 
gressive enterprises that are ahead of their times. Still, 
it has not succumbed to the manifold and sore trials which 
it has been compelled to undergo. That it has survived 
the indifference of the public, the niggardly toleration of 
educational circles, the financial embarrassments due to 
lack of generous support, the difficulties with which Cath- 
olic male teachers must cope, the unattractiveness of a 
Catholic lay-teacher’s position, is a proof of its inherent 
vitality, and, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, 
of its timeliness and necessity. At present the shadows 
are lifting; the normal school is emerging from the gloom 
of former days and, with the light of the east upon its 
face, it is entering upon a brighter era of prosperity. 

The historical data concerning the foundation and early 
development of the institution are derived from the biog- 
raphy of Dr. Salzmann, written with great devotion to his 
subject and in a language of rare brilliancy and exquisite 
beauty by the present rector of St. Francis Seminary, the 
Right Reverend Joseph Rainer, Prot. Ap.* 

Materials for the later history of the Normal School 
are scant. The data we present here have been gleaned 
from a variety of sources; in part from the mem- 
ories of men who had been at one time or another identi- 
fied with the institution and who had taken an active part 
in its development. Owing to the unobtrusive modesty of 
these gentlemen, I found them reticent concerning mat- 
ters which were calculated to bring well-deserved honor 
to their names. Hence no small part of the history of the 
school is destined to be buried in oblivion; a fate which, 
after all, not uncommonly befalls the good deeds of men. 
I am chiefly indebted to the Rev. M. M. Gerend, who was 
one time rector of the Normal School, and who is now 


*Rev. Joseph Berg, a Professor of the Seminary, has given us an ex- 
cellent wo translation of this biography. 
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president of the Deaf and Dumb Institute of St. John at 
St. Francis, and to the Rev. J. M. Kasel, President of the 
Normal School, for most of the items contained in this 
sketch. However meager these may be, those who have 
followed the work of the Normal School realize that it is 
entitled to a page in the glorious annals of American 
Catholic educational institutions. 

Founded in 1869, the Normal School of the Holy Fam- 
ily has the distinction of being the first institution of its 
kind on American soil. Like every new departure, it re- 
ceived little encouragement and met with much opposi- 
tion. Not a few maintained that to erect such an institu- 
tion was to court failure, nor were circumstances want- 
ing to lend countenance to the pessimists. It required 
an enthusiast, a man of buoyant optimism, to put his hand 
to the plow. 

The difficulties that hedged about the foundation of the 
institution and hampered its growth may all be traced to 
the single fact that there is little or no demand for lay 
teachers in the parochial schools of the United States. 
This, in turn, is due to the peculiar disadvantages under 
which our parochial school system labors, groaning, as it 
does, under the pressure of almost unbearable financial 
burdens. Hence it is not surprising that here, as in other 
departments of industry, the cheaper labor of women 
crowds out male competition. Owing chiefly to the finan- 
cial restrictions of our parochial school system, the lay 
teacher’s position is rendered undesirable. His salary is 
insufficient, his tenure of office is insecure, and it is said 
that he does not articulate properly with a school con- 
ducted by a religious community. 

Many earnest and well-informed men found abundant 
reasons in existing conditions for their urgent efforts to 
dissuade Dr. Salzmann from venturing on so unpromis- 
ing an undertaking, but it must not be supposed that Dr. 
Salzmann was a mere visionary. No one appreciated more 
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fully than he did the odds against the success of his ven- 
ture. Nothing daunted, and with a courage that grew 
with the difficulties of the situation, he wrote, in 1864, 
four years before he was able to carry out his scheme, to 
a friend in Germany who was endeavoring to dampen his 
ardor: ‘‘ Because the teacher with you over there, as also 
here in the New World, is under-estimated and under- 
salaried, especially in this country, where a young man 
with a good command of English and German soon re- 
ceives high wages, therefore nobody believed in the feasi- 
bility of the plan. Hence our misery and this procras- 
tination. Still the Catholic Church, as the divinely estab- 
lished institution of salvation, according to the testimony 
of eighteen centuries, does possess the specific against 
every distemper of every age in the rich treasure of her 
experiences, doctrines, and sacraments. What is necessary 
is possible; and with this conviction this new work was 
undertaken.’’ Faith such as this conquers all obstacles. 
And so, though under unpropitious auspices, the corner- 
stone of the first Catholic normal school was laid on the 
feast of the Holy Trinity, June 12, 1870. 

Notwithstanding the inadequacy of funds and the un- 
certainty of future contributions, the optimistic founder 
insisted that the architecture of the building should be in 
keeping with its noble purpose. He would have it spa- 
cious, elegant in proportions and graceful in form. The 
completed structure realized his hopes. Its Gothic state- 
liness fittingly symbolizes the lofty ideals to which it was 
to be dedicated. 

In January, 1871, it opened its doors and began its 
work with an enrollment of nineteen students. If the 
number was not much to boast of, the quality of the stu- 
dents was most gratifying. They were young men of the 
finest type; ambitious, self-sacrificing and earnest. In 
their own way they were not inferior in their many ster- 
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ling qualities to the young men who were drawn to the 
ideals of the priesthood in the nearby seminary. 

The original heavy debt of $40,000 was gradually re- 
duced through the ceaseless efforts of the founder. Mis- 
givings as to the possibility of clearing the institution 
from its incumbrances deterred several priests from ac- 
cepting the office of rector, so that Dr. Salzmann, then 
Rector of the Provincial Seminary, was compelled to as- 
sume this additional burden, which he carried bravely to 
the day of his death, in 1874. 

In the persons of the Rev. Charles Fessler, and the 
Rev. M. M. Gerend (1879-1895), the Normal School was 
given men of extraordinary administrative powers and 
of rare executive talents. Their unflagging zeal and judi- 
cious economy placed the institution on a sound footing. 
Their successor was the Rt. Rev. M. J. Lochemes, whose 
literary attainments won fame for himself and for the in- 
stitution with which his name was associated. Being a 
practical pedagogue, and keeping abreast of the times, his 
chief aim was to raise the school to the highest degree of 
efficiency and to secure for it a recognized standing in the 
foremost ranks of institutions of its class. Failing health 
made it necessary for him to retire from active duty, and 
he resigned his position in 1910. 

The appointment of the Rev. J. M. Kasel as his sue- 
cessor was a matter of congratulation for the Normal 
School. Having been identified with educational work 
for many years, he entered upon his new office with a rich 
store of experience. Being persuaded that the Normal 
School has a distinct mission to fulfill, he clings with 
tenacity to its past traditions and courageously faces the 
indifference of public opinion which he strives unceas- 
ingly to convert to his point of view. There are indica- 
tions that leading educators are inclined to look with 
more favor on the employment of male teachers for the 
training of growing boys. This radical change in the 
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educational ideas of the day will give a new impetus to 
the development of the Normal School. 

From its foundation to the present day some three 
hundred well-equipped teachers have gone forth from the 
halls of the Normal School and have pursued their calling 
principally in the western and southwestern parts of the 
United States. They have all reflected credit on their 
Alma Mater; they have invariably lived up to the high 
standards of honor and service maintained by the college. 
In many cases pastors have found these men to be the 
most trustworthy and capable allies in their work of 
moral uplift and intellectual culture. Not rarely, friend- 
ships of a lasting character have sprung up between pas- 
tor and teacher which redound to their mutual advan- 
tage no less than to the welfare of the community. 

The Catholic lay teacher has proved a moral asset of 
inestimable value wherever his services were employed. 
Whereas the influence of the religious female teacher ends 
with the doorsill of the school and with the school term, 
that of the lay teacher extends to the whole periphery of 
social life. The pupils of a lay teacher will gather around 
him outside of the school and after the regular term of 
formal training; they will meet him as a citizen, as a 
member of clubs or committees and in many social rela- 
tions; and he must be an inferior type of man, if in his 
manifold contact with the community he would not exer- 
cise a wholesome influence. He gives prestige to the 
work of the school which religious teachers cannot give on 
account of their vocational seclusion. He tempers the 
isolation and aloofness of the parochial school and broad- 
ens the surface of contact with public life. By his su- 
perior education and by reason of his position he is the 
logical defender of the work of the Church and the born 
champion of her rights in civil life. Fear that such in- 
fluence might be abused and directed against the clergy 
would indicate so narrow a distrust of the Catholic laity 
that it cannot seriously be entertained by any one who 
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knows that the Catholic hierarchy and clergy possess the 
sincere loyalty and love of the laity. In fact, complaints 
about antagonism on the part of the men trained in the 
Normal School have been few and far between. The sole 
ambition of these men has ever been to co-operate with 
the clergy and to follow their lead. 

Much has been accomplished by the graduates from the 
Normal School in the reform of ecclesiastical music. It 
was in connection with this institution that the American 
Cecilian Society was organized in 1873. To speak of the 
St. Cecilia Society without mentioning Professor John 
Singenberger, who was its president for forty years, 
would indeed be an unpardonable omission. The reform 
of ecclesiastical music which has continually, though 
slowly, spread throughout the United States was due 
chiefly to his untiring efforts and sacrifices. It is cer- 
tainly true, as the Most Rev. Archbishop Messmer says in 
the catalogue of the Catholic Normal School (1908): 
‘*You are privileged by having as instructor in Music a 
gentleman who for the last thirty years has done more for 
genuine Church Music in the United States than any 
other man, cleric or laic.’’ Professor Singenberger has 
been connected with the Holy Family Normal School of 
St. Francis, Wisconsin, from the day he arrived in this 
country down to the present (1873-1913). During all 
these years he has never looked for nor accepted any 
more lucrative position, but proved faithful to his first 
charge, and in all probability he will act as teacher in that 
institution as long as Almighty God will sustain his life 
and strength. Only those who have known the Professor 
during all this time can fully appreciate what it means to 
be faithful to one’s charge even under the most trying 
circumstances. It is true, the American hierarchy and 
even the Supreme Head of the Church have endorsed his 
work; but so little did he look for honors that he seemed 
to be more pleased by a beautiful musical program exe- 
cuted by some of his pupils or some other faithful choir 
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director than by acknowledgment from high places. May 
Divine Providence spare him for many years to come to 
see more abundant fruits of his noble work in the service 
of our Holy Mother Church! 

The teacher being for the most part organist and di- 
rector of the choir, has proved to be the most available 
agent of reform in this direction. On the whole, the or- 
ganists who went forth from the Normal School have 
clung to the traditions of sober and dignified Church 
music, scrupulously transmitted to them by their teach- 
ers, and they have had no small part in the improve- 
ments that have of late been brought about in this impor- 
tant phase of religious work. 

Finally, it should be thoroughly understood that there 
is no question here of competition with the Sisterhoods 
who have done such noble work in the cause of Catholic 
education and who are at present carrying the burden of 
this work. They are short-handed and grievously over- 
taxed. No one will be more pleased than they to have the 
older boys pass into the hands of men teachers. More 
than one of the religious teaching communities of women 
have already served notice that after a given date in the 
near future they would be obliged to withdraw from the 
teaching of older boys. 

Co-education in our public school system has been tried 
on a large scale and the experiment has not proven satis- 
factory. Complaints are heard on all sides of the disas- 
trous result of submitting our boys to the influence of ex- 
clusively female teachers. Should a corresponding 
change take place in the public opinion of Catholics, and 
certain indications seem to point that way, there will, in 
the near future, be a brisk demand in our parochial 
schools for male lay teachers, in which case a second 
spring may come to the Normal School of the Holy Fam- 
ily after the heroic struggles of the long winter. 

Jos. BaRBIAN. 

St. Francis, Wis. 


THE DEVIL IS A CHEERFUL CUSS* 


If we are talking confidentially, [do not see why I should 
have to be so choice with my words as to seem to be writ- 
ing at you instead of talking with you. I am not up on 
a platform seeking to inspire respect for pure pedagogic 
English. I am thinking of things that bear more heavily 
upon the future of men and women than any thing I ever 
heard discussed on any platform. I am thinking of the 
devil, which in this day and generation is a convenient 
term with which to cover evil in general. The devil is in 
the same business as you and I: the man and woman 
business. We are competitors. He and we are after 
the same material: boys and girls. In every other com- 
petitive business men study their rivals’ methods and 
endeavor to improve them. Have you been thinking 
much about any possible superiority the devil may show 
over you in the matter of catching and keeping boys and 
girls? 

Last Saturday I went to ‘‘The City,’’ as we call the 
thirty-mile-away metropolis of our State. In the after- 
noon I saw a play. More than half the audience was made 
up of school girls. The story was of an eccentric uncle 
who divided in his will his property between two nephews. 
One, a knowing resident of Paris, received little; the 
other, a simple country lad, was to have all the rest, pro- 
vided he should have nothing to do with any woman until 
he was twenty-one. If he failed to fulfill these require- 
ments, the other nephew would have all the money. So, 
the knowing one sought out a fascinating, loose woman 
whom everybody knew and set her after the simple 
country boy. That made the play. It was a captivating 
performance. The women were all pretty, the men were 
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handsome. The music was catchy, the fun was hilarious; 
the place was bright and beautiful. 

I was away from home, where not a person knew me, 
and I sat the entire performance through. For two hours 
I saw and heard the worst things that I and the teachers 
of these young girls stand against presented in the most 
alluring form and applauded most heartily. It was the 
most effective teaching that I know of. It had music, 
art, brightness, fun, pleasure, and vociferous approval 
to keep it. If the manager had pursued the formal steps 
of pedagogy, he would have appeared at the close of the 
performance and said, ‘‘Thus you see that innocence is 
stupid; purity of thought and life is dull; all the bright 
folks disregard it. It is great fun to sin, and a most 
fascinating game to be about it.’’ But he didn’t need to 
say that. The teaching was so good that it made its 
point without any review. 

This was not an unusually salacious play. For the past 
twenty years the dramatic offerings of our town have 
been growing more immoral, more clever, more witty, 
more attractive. The youngsters attend in larger num- 
bers, and are better and better taught. 

We have a couple of moving picture shows in our little 
city. They are inviting places. Color, form, music, and 
the social attractions of the new crowd help them to draw 
the children. They are so cheap that any school child 
ean attend. They give splendid lessons in crime, rob- 
beries, rapes, murders, seductions, violations of social 
virtues, and everything that you and I entered our calling 
to oppose. 

We have book stores here, too, that offer some of the 
most fascinating stories you can imagine, in which the 
women are luscious and the men delightfully adept in 
libertinism. We have post-cards whose wording and 
whose pictures are within the law, but such evident in- 
vitations to looseness that I cannot imagine any one so 
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stupid as to miss what they mean. It is hardly neces- 
sary to continue further to remind you that there is a 
good deal of competition against us for the possession 
of the minds and hearts of the young folks. The thing 
I want to keep in my mind is the effective principles of 
teaching that the devil employs and the indisputable fact 
that he is beating us at the game. I don’t say that lightly. 
I have been reading the census reports. I can’t by any 
pumping up of optimism obscure the fact that most of the 
vice and crime is that of juveniles; that juvenile vice and 
crime is more per capita than it was in 1890. Almost 
twenty per cent. greater. For any one to say the world 
is getting better every day is as wise an observation as to 
claim that the cost of living is decreasing all the time. It 
is an ostrich remark pure and simple. I do not propound 
this as a despairing outburst. Nota bit. I express it be- 
cause it is a part of the knowledge it is necessary for you 
and me to have in order that the things we have set out to 
do will be more successfully accomplished. Nothing, to my 
mind, can more plainly show that there is a need of a 
reform of public teaching. I believe the reason why the 
devil is catching so many of our boys and girls is because 
he is such a clever and cheerful cuss. Almost every kind 
of thing that is attractive to the young folks is employed 
by him: music, sociability, laughter and variety; pleas- 
ure, interest, beauty, and politeness; life, noise, vivacity, 
and wit; almost everything that youthful instinct seeks, 
that ingenious old cuss has taken. All the punishment 
and pain and disappointment that you and I know be- 
long to vice and sin he keeps off in the background. He 
has, in many ways, distinctly the advantage of us. He 
appeals to the instinct of youth; we are not remarkably 
strong in that. Our own notions, our course of study, our 
organization, our rules, our system, have counted for 
more with us than any consideration of whether we meet 
the desires of youth. 
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Our punishments and reprimands have been too promi- 
nent. If one should use the phrase ‘‘corrector of youth,’’ 
the ordinary man would know that it meant one of us. 
This is a loss of power. Young men are not especially at- 
tracted by correctors. We constitute a type, but it is not 
in general an attractive one. That is a weakness. If we 
are to compete with the devil we have got to be more en- 
gaging persons than the average teacher type has yet 
become. We count too much upon compulsion. Satan 
has no state enactments requiring young girls to attend 
smutty plays. They go because there is enjoyment there. 
In those grades of school unaffected by compulsory at- 
tendance there is but one youth enrolled to 87 of the 
same age not in school. Allurement is lacking. It is not 
yet common for boys to ery, ‘‘ Hurrah, to-morrow is Mon- 
day!’’ It is not yet the fashion for the teachers to op- 
pose the vacations which all day Saturday and Sunday, 
or through the summer months, keep them away from 
business that they love. The theatrical manager makes 
a big time of ‘‘First Night.’’ We put our holiday into 
the ‘‘Last Day of School.’’ The saloon in our block has 
a gala opening. We have our rejoicing at closing exer- 
cises. All up and down, education is smeared with this 
negative quality, this forbidding influence which persists 
in spite of a hundred Froebels, Parkers, and Hendricks. 
Sad-eyed sisters of sorrow reprove the laughter in their 
classrooms. Dreary drudges deem dignity the most meri- 
torious mark of the school-master. Land of love! Was 
ever a live lad lured from sin by dignity? 

Here is a conscientious woman writing me in defense 
of ‘‘Burke’s Concilation’’ as a school classic with which 
she had to struggle five years before she could make a go 
of it. The sixth year she found, to her surprise, the 
pupils liking it. A boy whose only interest in the world 
' was in horses suddenly began to ask and answer ques- 
tions. ‘‘How did it happen?’’ she asked him. ‘First 
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thing I ever struck that had sense to it,’’ he answered, 
and she knew she had found a way of teaching Burke. 
Every Teachers’ Convention abounds in anecdotes like 
that, and every conscientious teacher applauds that kind 
of story. 

Fiffle-de-dee! High schools are not for teaching 
Burke; they are for helping boys become men. Any 
man knows that Burke never woke that boy up; it was 
the woman’s interest in him. If during her five years’ 
struggle with Burke she had tried books that catch upon 
boys’ interests she would have had them asking and an- 
swering questions the first day. Of all the things to use 
in competition with off-color novels, gay life dramas, and 
lively school fraternities, Brother Burke, his work, is 
one of the last things you would choose, unless your 
judgment is completely standardized. 

What you want to do is to break your shell of school 
traditions and think a little with your own God-given 
brains. There is no pleasure in store for you in teaching 
such as comes from money, fame, or power, not the slight- 
est chance in the world. Cut out any shadowy hope of it. 
There is the greatest joy that life can give, and it is 
ready to your hand if you will earn it. This joy is, viz., 
namely, and to wit: that you are gardening the greatest 
things in the world—virtues, excellencies, superiorities, 
powers. Don’t for a moment believe that you are doing 
this by the current methods of teaching. They are wooden, 
they are obsolete, they are sapless, they are founded on 
anything but children’s instincts. They are generating 
dolts, non-thinkers, imitators, weaklings. They are cul- 
tivating no taste for good things in literature, art, gov- 
ernment, or morals. 

We have made the stupendous blunder of believing 
that a child can be won and moulded by a machine, a 
system. You, yourself, are the biggest school force that 


_ ean educate children. You cannot do it until you stop 
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mechanizing, and begin caring more wholeheartedly for 
John, Mary and Sue. Never mind your dignity. Never 
mind yourself. Never mind your school and your system. 
It’s a clog upon the service of teachers to-day. You are 
the solution of the problem. Your competitor is the devil. 
Take his bait away from him. Tell funny stories. They 
tell dirty ones in saloons, but they are witty as can be. 
Don’t let him have the dancing and the acting and the 
music. 

Put the festival in the school, sister, it’s fun. Fun is 
attractive. It belongs with the young. Kittens have it. 
Katie is but a kitten. ‘‘Things are stirring in her which 
she does not understand. Her little head is whirling with 
romance, her young body is waking into life. It is spring- 
time for Katie.’’ Nature has designed her for joy, and 
all your good New England conscience never did and 
never can obliterate that fact. You can drive her out of 
school, away from the cleanest associations she has, and 
then—God help her! 

Fun and pleasure are as necessary for the building of 
a woman as is bread. The laughter of youth makes the 
latent power of maturity. If you did nothing more in 
your whole school than dance and sing and play and ob- 
serve gentle courtesy towards one another and maintain 
the place as an attractive resort without evil, you would 
not have worked in vain; for let a girl be happy and con- 
tented for a period, Satan has no charms for her. But 
you do not need to run a play-house. Mix more fun and 
pleasure into what you are doing now. 

Cut out more of the drudgery: marking papers, for in- 
stance. You have no one to blame for that. Superin- 
tendents have been preaching against it for ten years. 
Quit it. Sinful people who set snares for youth do not 
reduce their magnetism by marking papers. What you 
want is more joy in life yourself. Sad-faced martyrs are 
not good competitors with Satan. Let us have more 
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merry maidens, bright and clear-eyed, attractive to the 
girls in their classes. Give us more merry men, full of 
humor, clear-minded and lively. Stop pounding school 
athletics. Their net influence is worth more for unsullied 
manhood than all the grammar in Christendom. The 
main thing is to get all the children interested, and to 
let them feel that all of our things are fine, delicious, 
adorable, superb. If our school things are not that, they 
stand self-condemned, and must be supplanted with such 
things as are lovely, or the game is up, and Mr. Devil, the 
smiler, the coaxer, the altogether charming, will go on at- 
tracting to his vileness and his death the brightest, gayest, 
liveliest of our children, leaving us the anaemic, bad- 
breathed, pimply book-worms, the perpetual disgrace of 
education. 
THe CHEERFUL CONFIDANT. 


a" 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Month by month, the movement for vocational schools 
is increasing in volume and in power throughout the 
United States. The literature on the subject 
THE that is being called forth is absorbingly inter- 
PANACEA esting from whatever point of view it is 
studied. One writer is impressed with the 
many shortcomings of our present educational system 
and with the lamentable lack of scientific precision in the 
methods employed, but we have only to follow him a lit- 
tle way when we discover that all of these evils are to 
find their remedy in vocational education. The writer 
seems to have lost sight of all higher ideals than that of 
industrial efficiency and to discount the efficacy of any 
motivation that does not lead to money-making for some 
one. Another philosopher of education finds that the 
customary program in the seventh and eighth grades 
fails to make a sufficient appeal to the interest of the 
children during these years, and hence that they acquire 
mental habits which render them unfit for work at the 
termination of the compulsory school period. Where the 
child-labor laws fix the age of employment at sixteen, the 
children freed from school at fourteen, remain on the 
streets for two years in surroundings which complete 
their demoralization. Again, the remedy is vocational 
schools for children between the ages of twelve and six- 
teen. These schools will give the children something to 
think about and something practical to do. The children 
will be taught to bend all their energies to the securing of 
comfortable salaries at the earliest possible date and to 
have no illusions about the pursuit of ideals and no ambi- 
tions to enter the higher walks of life. 
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In his report to the Educational Committee of the Com- 
mercial Club of Chicago, Mr. Edwin G. Cooley presents 
an elaborate survey of the motives 
A SECOND which, in his judgment, should lead the 
PUBLIC scHooL State of Illinois to add a special tax to 
SYSTEM the heavy burden which the people are 
now bearing in order that a separate 
system of vocational schools may be built up for the 
children of Illinois. Mr. Cooley’s report is very interest- 
ing even to the mere logician. His premises are often 
elementary, one might almost say platitudinous, truths. 
From these premises the conclusions which he draws are 
ingenious, even if a disputant on the other side would be 
obliged to cry out at every turn ‘‘non sequitur.’’ The 
first argument is drawn from the changed home condi- 
tions. 
‘The home has ceased to exercise the educational in- 
fluence which characterized it in the past. It has ceased 
to be the workshop of the parents; the 
CHANGED father, and frequently the mother, are taken 
HOME from the home by their daily work; the gen- 
CONDITIONS eral work-community of parents and grow- 
ing children has disappeared. The modern 
tenement house or flat offers little or no opportunity for 
either the boy or the girl to prepare for the vocational 
work of later years. Formerly, the boy on the farm or in 
the small town had chores to do, wood to cut, cattle to care 
for, a garden to make, his own playthings to manufac- 
ture, and thereby became quite well acquainted with many 
of the simpler tools and processes used in vocational life. 
The girl was required to take part in the work of the 
household from her earliest years and usually learned to 
sweep, sew, cook, look after the general work of the 
household, and assist in the care of the smaller children; 
in other words, she received a training that fitted her to 
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preside in the home when she became responsible for one. 
Then, too, the training she received in the home was a 
valuable preparation for vocational work outside if cir- 
cumstances required her to undertake self-support. The 
enormous number of women now undertaking vocational 
work in commerce and the industries presents a new 
social and economic problem, a problem which society 
must deal with through the schools. There is no other 
way for most of these girls to receive the preparation for 
vocational work required to raise them from the ranks of 
the unskilled worker, and to provide them with a wage 
sufficient to enable them to live decent and happy lives.’’ 
Later on in the report, this argument is made to serve 
in demonstrating the necessity for a separate system of 
vocational schools. It is needless, of course, 
A STRANGE to advert to the fact that Mr. Cooley in this 
CONCLUSION argument presents palpably evident truths. 
One is led to wonder, however, whether the 
author is an educator or merely a materialistic philos- 
opher employed on a piece of special pleading in the 
interest of the manufacturer. The old-time home fur- 
nished a training in the simple occupations of life and of 
a tool-age, a training which was invaluable, however, as 
the basis of intellectual and moral development. The 
child, through these occupations and through the com- 
panionship of the family group, built up apperception 
masses which enabled him later on to understand human 
history and to sympathize with the high ideals of duty, 
of religion, of chivalry, and of devotion to the integrity 
of the home. The only thing, however, which Mr. Cooley 
seems to see in the beautiful home life of the past is the 
ability which it gave to make money and to rise from the 
ranks of the unskilled worker. 
The second argument is based on the decline of ap- 
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prenticeship. ‘‘Formerly, the youth who left the ele- 
mentary school at fourteen to go to work 
DECLINE OF had an opportunity to learn a skilled 
APPRENTICESHIP trade, but the introduction of machin- 
ery into the processes of manufacture 

has produced a condition in which hand work requiring 
any considerable individual skill is becoming scarce. The 
machine has caused a division of labor so extreme that 
the worker now runs a great risk of learning only a small 
part of any trade or business. The workman to-day 
usually does not become an all-round mechanic domi- 
nating his work, but is a laborer who is dominated by it. 
The old system of apprenticeship is dying out. Even 
where it exists, the master does not always undertake to 
teach the boy the whole trade. In many cases there is 
no contract at all between master and apprentice. This 
decay of apprenticeship has been explained usually by 
the condition already mentioned—the extreme division of 
labor in modern industries due to the invention of 
machinery. There are other contributing causes, such as 
the ignorance and carelessness of parents, the selfishness 
of the master, and the character and environ- 

PARENTAL ment of the modern boy. The parents do not 
NEED consider carefully enough the tastes, the dispo- 
sition and the powers of the boy, mental, 

moral, and physical. They wish him to get a job, and 
they do not consider carefully whether he is fitted for it, 
whether he will be happy in it, and whether it will offer 
him a reasonable opportunity to rise in the world. His job 
may be a boy’s job only, one that does not lead up to the 
work of a man—‘a blind alley job,’ or it may be a job 
where such extreme specialization is the rule that the boy 
never has the opportunity to learn the whole trade or 
business, no matter how ambitious or capable he may be. 
. His parents are anxious to have him become a bread-win- 
ner and neglect to guard him against exploitation by a 
contract that he is to receive trade instruction. The master 
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is usually too busy with competition to spend much time 
in instruction, even if he has the disposition, so the boy is 
left to the tender mercies of his associates for his trade 
instruction. He may fall into the hands of a workman 
who will initiate him into the mysteries of the trade, will 
strive to interest him in his work, and will inspire him 
with a desire to perfect himself in the trade; but such 
cases are the exception. The boy himself enters upon his 
work without any clear ideas of its nature, its difficul- 
ties, and its possibilities. He has a job, and that suffices 
for the present. He is associated with persons older than 
himself, and easily takes on the habits of speech and 
action of those about him. In many cases the taste for 
work which he has brought with him from the school 
gives way to habits of indifference and idleness. He does 
not get inspiration from the piece of a trade taught him, 
but soon regards his work as mere drudgery and thus 
becomes an easy learner of the lessons of the street. As 
M. Gréard said: ‘It will be generally admitted that the 
workshop, which ought to develop all the powers of the 
boy, wears out his body before nature has completed its 
development in form and power; blunts the knowledge 
which the school has tried to awaken; shrivels up his 
heart and imagination, and destroys his spirit of work. 
Deplorable school of private morals! It robs the man in 
the apprentice, the citizen in the workman, and does not 
even turn out an efficient workman.’ ’’ 
And the remedy for all these evils? Mr. Cooley sup- 
plies it later on; it is a system of vocational schools 
where the ignorant parents will be com- 
THE pelled to send their children to learn the 
UNSELFISHNESS trade called for by the interests of 
OF THE vested capital in the neighborhood. 
INTERESTS That which the parent is too ignorant 
and too careless to do for his child the 
state will do through hired officials. The parents do not 
know, or ‘‘do not consider carefully enough, the tastes, 
dispositions and powers of the boy, mental, moral and 
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physical.’’ The teacher in the crowded room of an indus- 
trial school will not fail to take the needs and capacity 
of the child into consideration and to decide for him at an 
early date the trade that he must learn and the groove in 
which he must run for the rest of his life. The school 
board and the educational expert at its head have sole 
rights in the premises. Who are the parents, but poor, 
ignorant people who brought the children into the world 
and who can have no right to influence their destiny. It is 
not worth while bothering with the fruitless task of try- 
ing to make parents understand what is best for their 
children. Push them aside and take the matter out of 
their hands. Make them pay the bill; that is privilege 
enough for them! 
The Catholic Church teaches that baptism is necessary 
for the child’s eternal salvation, nevertheless, she refuses 
to have the child baptized without the con- 
PARENTAL sent of the parents. But of course one could 
AUTHORITY not expect Mr. Cooley to take into account 
the Church’s attitude towards family life or 
parental authority. From an educational standpoint, Mr. 
Cooley’s argument is full of surprises. ‘‘The introduc 
tion of machinery into the processes of manufacture has 
produced a condition in which hand work requiring any 
considerable skill is becoming scarce.’’ This is obviously 
true, but the conclusion drawn from it, viz., that there- 
fore we should proceed to build up an industrial school 
system for the express purpose of imparting an indi- 
vidual skill for which there is no longer a demand is 
startling. 
The report proceeds in the next place to point out the 
fact that ‘‘the machine has caused a division of labor so 
extreme that the worker now runs a great 
mLoeicaL _ risk of learning only a small part of any 
concLusion trade or business.’’ To save the laborer 
from being dominated by his work, all that 
need be done is to train the boy in the other parts of the 
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trade in a vocational school. Mr. Cooley either has no 
perception of the boy’s need of an intellectual life apart 
from his trade and above and beyond it, a training that 
will lead him to employ his hours of leisure in the enrich- 
ment of life and in the pursuit of the higher things of the 
mind, or, if he does perceive it, he chooses to ignore it in 
his special pleading. 

The association of the boy in the factory with persons 
older than himself seems to Mr. Cooley to be a menace to 
the child’s mental and moral well-being. Our poor 
trades-people, what monsters they must be! Where are 
we to get teachers for our vocational schools whose con- 
duct is so much superior to the rank and file of the fathers 
of the growing generation? The children growing up in 
the old-time home, for which Mr. Cooley professes a 
lingering respect, did actually grow up in the company 
of persons older than themselves and of their own class; 
their fathers and mothers and older brothers and sisters 
as well as the servants in the house. It is refreshing to 
hear that in the factory ‘‘in many cases the taste for 
work which he has brought with him from the school 
gives way to habits of indifference and idleness’’! What 
he quotes M. Gréard as saying, obviously applies to the 
vocational school as developed in some of our cities. 

The report draws another argument from the cityward 
movement of our populations and then proceeds to point 

out the need of changes in our educational 
CONSERVATION system to meet these changed conditions. 
OF LABOR The oft-repeated parallel with the Ger- 

man situation is drawn out and stress is 
laid upon the need of conserving human resources. Pro- 
fessor Carver is quoted as saying: ‘‘If one will look 
carefully about, he will see, in any community, so many 
ways in which labor power is being wasted as to convince 
him that here is the greatest of all forms of national 
waste, though it is much greater in some communities 
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than in others. One will find, for example, four charac- 
teristic forms of waste labor power, all of them of consid- 
erable magnitude. There are, first, the army of non- 
employed, or the involuntary idle ; second, the imperfectly 
employed, or the untrained; third, the improperly 
employed, or the acquisitively rather than productively 
employed; and fourth, the voluntary idle, commonly 
known as the leisure class.’’ It is interesting to see how 
it is proposed to check this waste through the proposed 
system of vocational schools. 

‘<The industrial school deals directly with the waste 
due to the imperfect employment of labor resulting from 
the lack of training, and indirectly with the waste due to 
involuntary idleness. * * * If, by means of training, 
‘you can transfer unskilled labor into the more highly 
skilled labor, or the skilled labor into the scarcer and 
more needed work or management, you provide a demand 
for the army of unemployed and increase the productive 
power of the community.’ ”’ 

At least, no one reading the report will accuse Mr. 
Cooley of failing to realize the defects in our system of 

education. ‘‘In the report of the United 
DEFECTS IN THE States Bureau of Education for 1911, 
PUBLIC scHOOLS the number of children of school age is 

estimated at 25,016,501. Of these, 17,- 
813,852, or 71.3 per cent., are enrolled in the public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. About 92 per cent. of 
this latter number are in the elementary schools, about 5 
per cent. in the secondary schools, about 2 per cent. in 
the higher institutions of learning. About one-half of 
these children leave school, presumably at fourteen years 
of age or over, before finishing the sixth grade ; about one- 
third enter the eighth grade. It is apparent that we are 
failing to provide an elementary system of education for 
a majority of our children. Our schools are not reaching 
in a satisfactory way about two-thirds of those enrolled. 
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Some further effort should be made to assist this 
neglected two-thirds in preparing for life’s problems. 
The termination of our period of compulsory instruction 
at fourteen is one fundamental defect in our present 
school system. A system of schools with compulsory 
attendance up to fourteen only is an absurdity if we are 
thinking of the needs of the state in training citizens and 
developing character. Dr. Kerschensteiner points out 
that we permit the boy or girl to leave school just at the 
time when parental restraint is relaxing, just at the time 
when new passions and interests are arising, just at the 
time when character building can readily be made a suc- 
cess. Much of the training which is impossible before 
the age of fourteen on account of immaturity can now 
be undertaken successfully. The child has become a 
youth, his powers of judgment and resistance to tempta- 
tion are greater, his interest in social and political activi- 
ties is increasing; direct practical work can now be done 
with him that will make him a better citizen, that will 
prevent the loss of almost all the results of his eight years 
of work in the elementary school. It seems clear to the 
most advanced thinkers in education that the school 
should continue its training through the years of develop- 
ment up to the age of eighteen. We cannot do this under 
our present form of schools, but we can follow the lead 
of Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, and introduce a 
supplementary system of instruction that will secure the 
result, while permitting part time work in a vocation 
when necessary.’’ 
This statement should give food for thought to all 
classes and conditions of people. If ‘‘our schools are not 
reaching in a satisfactory way about two-thirds 
NEED OF of those enrolled,’’ it is high time that some- 
caution thing was done to remedy a situation which is 
so wasteful of the vast sums collected of the 
poor wage-earner in taxes for the support of the school 
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system. What guarantee have we, however, that by adding 
another two or three hundred million dollars to the tax 
roll for the building up and the support of the system 
of vocational schools the matter will be remedied? Would 
it not be worth while first to look around a bit and see 
what others are doing and consult the history of educa- 
tion to see what lessons it may afford before taking up so 
heavy a burden? 
By a strange dispensation of Providence, large fam- 
ilies seem to be sent only to the poor. The parents of 
these families find it hard enough at 
TO INCREASE present to feed and clothe the children 
THE BURDEN until they reach the age of fourteen. It 
OF THE should be remembered that in the old-time 
PARENTS home children from the age of six or seven 
contributed in large measure to the sup- 
port of the home. If ‘‘a system of schools with compul- 
sory attendance up to fourteen only is an absurdity,” 
and we lift the compulsory age to eighteen, perhaps these 
poor, misguided people will be compelled to restrict the 
number of children to that now declared fashionable. 
Schools are provided at present to which parents may 
send their children if they choose, but it would seem that 
from the viewpoint of this report, the wish of the parents 
is not to be reckoned with, for it is added, ‘‘if we are 
thinking of the needs of the state in training citizens and 
developing character.’’ 
Catholic educators would do well to note the value of 
the high school period. We have made great efforts to 
build up elementary schools, but are we 
NEED OF not in grave danger of losing much by our 
CATHOLIC hesitation to continue the work? If we 
HIGH SCHOOL are to save our children, must we not 
proceed with the erection of Catholic high 
schools? Speaking of the public schools, ‘‘Dr. Kerschen- 
steiner points out that we permit the boy or girl to leave 
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school just at the time when parental restraint is relax- 
ing, just at the time when new passions and interests are 
arising, just at the time when character building can 
readily be made a success.’’ Surely, we cannot afford to 
allow our Catholic boys and girls during this period to 
go into the public high schools. Until the conditions in 
these schools are changed radically the point sought to 
be made by Mr. Cooley lacks force. The youths and 
maidens would be much safer at home even though 
parental restraint be relaxing than to be assembled in 
co-educational high schools where the conditions are any- 
thing but ideal and where the moral standards of the 
pupils are endangered. 
Before imposing upon the people an additional school 
system to take care of the youths and maidens who do 
not find what they need in the existing 
KEEPING schools, would it not be well to see 
BOYS IN whether a remedy may not be found 
HIGH SCHOOL through wise changes in the present pub- 
lic school procedure? Dr. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, in a recent circular, 
calls attention to what he terms ‘‘the truly remarkable 
record’’ of S. H. Edmunds, Superintendent of Schools of 
Sumter, S. C., in keeping boys and girls in high school. 
‘Analysis of figures presented by Mr. Edmunds showed 
that comparatively few fall by the way in the Sumter 
school system. There are sixty-three pupils in first year 
high school, sixty-three in the second year, sixty in the 
third, and fifty-five in the fourth year. Last year fifty- 
three graduated from high school and forty went to col- 
lege, an almost unprecedented proportion in a public high 
school. The work of these boys and girls in college is 
highly commended by President S. C. Mitchell, of the 
University of South Carolina, and President D. B. John- 
son, of the Winthrop Normal and Industrial Institute, 
both of whom declare that the Sumter pupils are notably 
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well prepared. Dr. Mitchell says Mr. Edmunds has 
effectively answered the question: ‘How to hold boys in 
high school.’ ’’ 

It will surely be worth while to study Mr. Edmunds’ 
methods before reaching the conclusion that the present 
school system is incurably bad and that there is no way 
of making it reach the two-thirds of the pupils which it 
now fails to minister to effectively. As reasons for his 
success, Superintendent Edmunds calls attention to the 
fact in the first place that in his system boys and girls 
are educated separately from the sixth grade up, a condi- 
tion which makes it possible to apply education more 

directly to the special needs of each sex. 
POWER He also attaches some importance to the 
OF THE fact that he has a military company made 
PROFESSIONAL up of grammar and high school boys 
TEACHER which is in charge of a_ regularly 

employed commandant. ‘‘More funda- 
mental from the educational point of view than either 
of these,’’ says Dr. Claxton, ‘‘is the insistence by the 
Superintendent that each pupil shall realize that he 
is an individual, not a mere cog in the machine. Thus a 
valuable sense of personal pride is developed, which leads 
to a desire for more and more education. As a further 
incentive for the pupils to remain until the end of the 
course, graduation from high school is made an impor- 
tant event in the student’s career. Although giving due 
weight to these explanations, educators who have investi- 
gated the conditions believe there is a deeper reason for 
the presence of so many pupils in the Sumter high 
schools. According to Professor Hand, the state high 
school inspector of South Carolina, the real secret is to 
be found in the cordial personal relation that exists 
between Superintendent Edmunds and the boys and girls 
in the system. Whatever the exact explanation, the suc- 
cess in keeping boys and girls in school at Sumter is an 
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unusual one in American high schools, and demonstrates 
what can be done even with the ordinary curriculum in a 
school where an enthusiastic Superintendent puts his 
whole soul into the task of education and inspires an 
entire community with some of his own fervor.’’ 

Of course Sumter is a small place compared with Chi- 
eago and it is not to be expected that the superintendent 
of a great city system of high schools could find the time 
or the energy to develop such beneficial personal relations 
with the pupils, but may not this be done through the 
principals and the teachers? And should we not seek 
the remedy here in the first place? Nor would it be diffi- 
cult to separate the girls and boys in the higher gram- 
mar grades and high schools of our large cities. The dif- 
ficulty, of course, will be to find men teachers of the 
proper calibre for the boys. 

Mr. Cooley suggests that we follow the lead of Ger- 
many, Austria and Switzerland and introduce a supple- 

mentary system of instruction. But if we are 
THE Swiss. to follow the lead of these nations in one par- 
SYSTEM ticular, it might be wise to examine other 

particulars in which their schools differ from 
ours, lest we attribute to the wrong cause the results 
obtained. The United States Bureau of Education re- 
cently sent W. K. Tate, Supervisor of rural schools in 
South Carolina, to Switzerland to study its educational 
system. Returning from three months’ work in this field, 
Mr. Tate said to a conference of educators at the Bureau 
‘nearly ninety per cent. of the teachers in Switzerland 
are men. Five hundred dollars is considered a good 
Salary for a teacher. After a life-time of service he may 
go as high as eight hundred dollars. Living is cheaper 
there than here, however, and in addition to his salary 
he is furnished with a dwelling, a certain amount of 
garden land and wood for fuel. His dwelling is generally 
in the same building with the school. His position is of 
considerable local importance. Aside from his duties in 
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the schoolroom, he is often secretary for the local cream- 
ery association, leader of the village band, organist in the 
church, and general intellectual guide for the community, 
When a teacher is engaged for a position it is for life or 
a long term of years. He settles down with the people 
whose children he teaches, and generally expects to make 
that particular job his life-work. And he stays. Changes 
are rare. Twelve new teachers in one year in a system 
of two hundred and forty was considered very unusual. 
The record for continued service in the same village is 
held by a teacher in Thurgau, who has occupied the same 
position for sixty-five years. One teacher that I visited 
has held his position for twenty-four and his father held 
the same position for thirty-five years before him. 
‘One of the most attractive features of the Swiss 
schools is the cordial personal relation that exists 
between teacher and pupil. There is 
INFLUENCE nothing of the military in the discipline 
OF PERSONALITY of the school; no lining-up; no marching 
to classes. When the children go to the 
classroom, they shake hands with the teacher, greeting 
him as if they had not seen him for a long time and are 
‘really glad to see him. The whole relation is one of 
charming naturalness and kindliness on both sides. In 
the Swiss cantons school is in session from eight to four 
in winter time, with an intermission of two hours at noon 
(three for the younger children). In summer the chil- 
dren have to be at school at seven A. M. Failure to be 
promoted is rare. 
‘*After the four years of elementary training in the 
primary school, prescribed for everybody, the children 
proceed into schools that are carefully 
DIFFERENTIATED differentiated for the various types of 
SCHOOLS children. Some of the children enter 
upon a technical training; others are 
sent through the gymnasia and ultimately to the uni- 
versity; and still others are prepared for business life, 
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or any other suitable career, according to the ability and 
aptitude of the individual boy or girl.’’ 

Conditions in Switzerland and in this country differ 
widely. What is possible in a static and homogeneous 
population is not always within the reach of a population 
such as ours, but we have evidently much to learn from 
Switzerland, where, as Dr. Claxton puts it, ‘‘it is a case 
of the school for the people and not the people for the 
school.’’ A German educator, speaking of our school 
system, said to me the other day, ‘‘In Germany we send 
our boys to schools for boys which are taught by men 
who are thoroughly prepared for their work and who 
make teaching the vocation of a life-time. In this 
country, you send your boys to girls’ schools taught by 
women.’’ More than ninety per cent. of the teachers in 
the elementary and secondary schools of the United 
States are women. In some states the percentage is more 
than ninety-five. It has been pointed out, moreover, that 
the average teaching life of a woman teacher in the pub- 
lic schools is less than four and one-half years. 

Evidently, the German and the Swiss systems of edu- 
cation differ from ours in other features than vocational 
and continuation schools. Improvements might be made 
along many lines in our present school system before 
resort need be had to so drastic a remedy as the creating 
of a separate school system for the industrial training of 
our youths and maidens. Some interesting experiments 
are being made at present. The results will be watched 
with interest. 

Mr. E. E. Bach, employed as ‘‘sociological superintend- 
ent’’ by a collieries company in the Pennsylvania region, 

was assigned the task of making the 
AN INTERESTING school systems in Ellsworth and Coke- 
EXPERIMENT burg centers of education and Ameri- 
canization. ‘‘Children in the mining 
camps ordinarily leave school between the ages of four- 
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teen and sixteen, having acquired little that is of direct 
use to them in their life-work.’’ Under Mr. Bach the 
entire course of study has been recast to adapt it as 
closely as possible to the conditions obtaining in the com- 
munity. ‘‘Elementary mining,’ ‘‘first aid to the in- 
jured,’’ and ‘‘business forms,’’ are introduced as early 
as the sixth grade, so that the boys may be encouraged to 
remain in school if possible, or, if they must leave, that 
they will have something to aid them in their future oceu- 
pations. Likewise, the girls have been provided with 
splendidly equipped domestic science kitchens in charge 
of a woman specially trained for this work. Even in the 
traditional school branches, every effort is made to cor- 
relate the school work with the real life of the pupils. 
Spelling lessons contain words taken from the state min- 
ing laws. English exercises deal with mining life—even 
the grammar examples concern the daily life of miners. 
In arithmetic the teachers are instructed to apply the 
problems as far as possible to mining operations. The 
idea is not to limit the pupil’s intellectual endeavors to 
these special things, but to extend his knowledge by 
means of them to other things less known. 
It would seem that Mr. Bach is proceeding along com- 
mon-sense lines in laying the foundation of the children’s 
education in the experiences of their 
PRACTICAL daily lives. If the children in our schools 
MopIFIcaTIons throughout the country were taught to 
spell the words which they are constantly 
compelled to use, instead of being drilled on lists of 
words which have for them little or no meaning, we 
would not hear so many complaints of the spelling which 
the graduates of our grammar schools and high schools 
indulge in when they enter the practical walks of life. 
Again, arithmetic is clothed with real interest for the 
children when it is made to deal with actual conditions 
and problems that are more or less familiar to them. 
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Any one who will take the trouble to examine the con- 
tents of the primary readers in current use, will be im- 
pressed with the need of modifying them in the direction 
suggested by the work in the Ellsworth schools. When 
the useless lumber that at present encumbers the work in 
our elementary schools is eliminated, place will easily be 
found for those things which will serve to develop in the 
children useful apperception masses both in the direction 
of future industrial occupations and of future intellectual 
pursuits. If it were only possible to develop suitable 
foundations for the religious and moral life of the pupils 
without transgressing the law, we would be more hopeful 
of wholesome fruits from the modification of the present 
school system. 

Before authorizing the enormous expenditure which 
would be required for the erection and maintenance of a 

system of vocational schools in addition to 
FINANCIAL the present public school system, common 
BURDENS sense suggests that many other steps less 

burdensome to the taxpayer and more hope- 
ful of results should be taken. If the present financial 
burden is to be increased, why not use this increase in 
the first instance in such a way as to make the position 
of teacher in the high school and in the upper grammar 
grades such as to attract men of ability and to retain 
their services for a life-time. We might then hope for 
some results in the building up of the mind and character 
of the rising generation. Without a teaching force of 
this character in vocational schools they must prove a 
dismal failure. The work of Mr. Edmunds and the school 
system of Germany and Switzerland show what might be 
done by a move in this direction. 

It is obviously advantageous to the interests to have a 
complete system of vocational schools which would take 
the place of the former apprenticeship system and pre- 
pare skilled laborers along various industrial lines. 
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Would it be asking too much, therefore, that these in- 
terests should undertake the erection and the endowment 
of a vocational school system? The Catholics of this 
country, because of their interest in the eternal welfare 
of their children, have built up and loyally support a vast 
system of parochial schools and colleges, besides con- 
tributing their share to the support of the public school 
system which they themselves cannot conscientiously 
patronize. In the city of Chicago the Catholic schools 
are educating 110,000 pupils for which they receive not 
one penny from the public treasury. Is there any justice 
in asking them to build up and support a system of indus- 
trial schools for the children of their non-Catholic fellow- 
citizens? If industrial schools are to be erected and 
equipped, the financial burden of so doing should evi- 
dently be borne by the interests that would profit most by 
such a system of schools. Let privately endowed indus- 
trial schools prove their value for a time at least before 


they present their claims to the poor, over-burdened tax- 
payer. 


THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 
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LETTER OF CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL 


At Christmas time the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, 
Rector of the Catholic University, received the following 
letter from His Eminence, Cardinal Merry del Val, Apos- 
tolic Secretary of State. It is another evidence of the 
earnestness of the Holy See for the growth of the Uni- 
versity, and especially for an increase in the number of 
its ecclesiastical students. 

Tue VaTICAN, 
December 10, 1912. 


Dear Monsignor SHAHAN: 
I was delighted to learn from your recent letter that 


the Catholic University of America, so wisely and zeal- 
ously directed by you, has entered on such a successful 
year. The increase over the preceding year is truly re- 
markable and gives bright hopes for the future. 

Considering the hold the University has already taken 
in the Great Republic of the West, and the well merited 
confidence it is inspiring in the minds of both lay and 
ecclesiastical aspirants to higher education and culture, I 
have no doubt that its influence on the spread of the Cath- 
olic Faith, of Catholic principles and ideals throughout 
the country, will be of the utmost moment and of immense 
benefit. 

It is of the greatest importance that the clergy, as far 
as possible, avail themselves of the opportunity afforded 
them by the Catholic University of acquiring that higher 
education that will fit them, in a certain sense, for the 
arduous labors of their very special Apostolate. 

The Holy Father most cordially bestows the Apostolic 
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Benediction on you, Very Rev. Rector, on the Members 
of the Staff, and on all who attend the University. Wish- 
ing all every success, 

Yours very sincerely in J. C., 

(Signed) R. Carprnat Merry vex Vat. 
Very Rev. Mer. Tu. J. SHanan, Rector, 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


The man who is contented to float with the stream is 
always finding himself at a lower level. It is only the 
man who paddles, and paddles hard, that ever reaches the 


Upper Country. 


Efficiency is a good word. In education it is nearly al- 
ways used to refer to some kind of a job involving the use 
of the hands. We should like to see a little more of the 
moral fibre efficiency that will enable a boy to pass a mov- 
ing picture show with a nickel in his pocket. 


Thank God every morning when you get up that you 
have something to do which must be done, whether you 
like it or not. Being forced to work and forced to do 
your best will breed in you temperance, self-control, dili- 
gence, strength of will, content, and a hundred other vir- 
tues which the idle never know. 


Primary education affords the richest field in existence 
for the cultivation of specific moral habits. Habit culti- 
vation is the major function of primary teaching; and a 
moral habit may very well grow side by side with a writ- 
ing or reading habit, the same drill producing both. In 
the writing drills, for example, the teacher requires neat 
work; by so doing, she cultivates, besides the writing 
habits, an incidental habit of neatness in the writing class. 
This represents a distinct moral gain both because it has 
a small intrinsic moral worth as a habit and because each 
specific habit like this one tends to influence conduct gen- 
erally through modifying the ideals. This habit of neat 
writing tends to produce an ideal of general neatness. 
Under good teaching specific habits of neatness and 
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cleanliness will develop in connection with every recita- 
tion where the results have some tangible form. 


The city of Breslau, Germany, has a new ‘‘school 
museum,’’ where the best things in educational progress 
are shown for the benefit of the public. On the first floor 
are exhibits of school architecture, school furnishings, 
hygiene and statistics, mathematics, physics and chemis- 
try, and a testing room for scientific apparatus used in 
the school. On the second floor are busts of well-known 
educators of the past—Comenius, Pestalozzi, Diesterweg, 
and Froebel; exhibits showing the teaching of religion, 
history, language, geography, astronomy, natural history 
and industrial economics, and the library. Above are the 
exhibits of manual training and domestic science; of aux- 
iliary schools, kindergarten, and instruction of the blind; 
of drawing, singing, and physical training; and a large 
hall containing examples of school work from Germany 
and other lands. The Breslau school museum is one of 
fifteen permanent educational expositions established in 
the German Empire since 1904. 


Instruction by itinerant teachers is a feature of Ger- 
man agricultural education, especially in fruit growing, 

according to information received at the 
TEACHING United States Bureau of Education 
FRUIT GROWERS through consular advices. The work is 
IN GERMANY similar to the agricultural extension 

work carried on in some sections of the 
United States, but shows several interesting local differ- 
ences. 

The school for wine and fruit growing at Kreuznach 
sends its instructors over the entire district of 200 vil- 
lages. The plan is found to be excellent not only for the 
farmers who receive the direct benefit but for the teach- 
ers themselves, who are enabled to keep in close touch 
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with the practical side of their work. This instruction is 
furnished entirely without charge. 

The horticultural school at Oppenheim, besides giving 
instruction by lectures and furnishing practical aid to 
the farmers, has introduced ‘‘model vineyards.’’ The 
school and the vineyard proprietors enter into a five-year 
contract by the terms of which the school exercises super- 
vision over the vineyards, and the vineyard owner agrees 
to follow the directions of the school in every particular. 
The school makes no charge for this service. There are 
about a dozen such ‘‘model vineyards’’ in the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse. 


The great American craze now is vocational schools, 
of course. We can’t see much over and beyond vocational 
training just now, although, like everything else that the 
American people take up with such overwhelming en- 
thusiasm, the idea will undoubtedly be dropped just as 
quickly, leaving, to be sure, its influence and having 
merged its best results in the general school curriculum. 

I’m convinced that the one thing to avoid in vocational 
schools is the danger of training a type of factory worker. 
If the schoolroom with its work bench and its dressmak- 
ing and millinery shops isn’t something over and beyond 
the mere factory workroom, then this whole scheme of 
trade education will fail, and we shall have a system of 
education entirely wrong. 

The one aim in trade school development must be to 
create something of the joy of working in the pupils and 
develop the most valuable asset in the world—initiative. 

There always have been, and perhaps there always will 
be, the children without any ability to do things of their 
own volition—without original ideas. But our education 
now ought to do something besides teaching accuracy and 
diligence. It should open the door for individual growth. 
It should show the pupil the way to do for himself. Un- 
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less we can put our boys and girls in the way of being 
something more in life than their parents were—unless 
we can make it possible for them to advance beyond their 
environment and the circumstances into which they were 
born, we are failing utterly. 

Ideas are the most valuable features in all kinds of 
work to-day. To make the children think for themselves 
and know how to do things better and differently than 
they have ever been done before—that is the thing for 
which we must strive. . . . I do not want to see voca- 
tional training so far advanced that the things that make 
for the spiritual side of life shall be neglected. We must 
always keep in mind the cultural end of human existence. 
Fiace Youns. 


‘‘Portuguese, as well as Spanish, should be taught in 
the schools of the United States, in order to prepare for 

increased trade relations with Latin 
PORTUGUESE AND America after the opening of the Pan- 
SPANISH IN ama Canal,’’ declares William A. Reid, 
SCHOOLS IN THE an investigator of Latin-American con- 
UNITED STATES ditions, in a special report to the 

Southern Commercial Congress. Portu- 
guese for Brazil and Spanish for the other countries of 
South America are described as the key to commercial 
success on the southern continent. ‘‘With these two lan- 
guages,’’ says Mr. Reid, ‘‘the young American business 
man will be in a position to transact business with twenty 
Republics of South America.’’ In other words, he will be 
able to take advantage of the abounding commercial op- 
portunities of the next few years. 

Mr. Reid points out that even now many North Ameri- 
can business houses are greatly handicapped by lack of 
men with a working knowledge of Spanish to handle cor- 
respondence from the Latin countries. The first essen- 
tial of profitable foreign relations of any kind is mutual 
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understanding, and that involves knowledge of the lan- 
guage. ‘‘To establish successful business relations with 
a people we must know something of their language, cus- 
toms, manners, and life.’’ If the business men of the 
United States are not equipped linguistically for com- 
merce with Latin-American countries, they can not ex- 
pect to secure their share of the trade that will result 
from the opening of the Panama Canal. 

The Latin-American has been quick to learn the value 
of acquiring the foreigner’s language. English is taught 
in many of the public schools of South America, and in 
some of them it is obligatory. ‘‘On being introduced to 
the President of the Peruvian Senate,’’ says Mr. Reid, ‘‘I 
was surprised when I heard him address me in English; 
in Bolivia a leading cabinet officer spoke to me in perfect 
English ; meeting a Brazilian Congressman at Rio I noted 
his excellent command of the English language; likewise 
in all the Latin Republics the English language is fre- 
quently heard.’’ This alertness in acquiring a foreign 
tongue is one indication of the culture and progress that 
prevail over the southern continent. 

That educators are awake to the importance of com- 
mercial Portuguese and Spanish as school subjects is 
apparent from various items of information received at 
the United States Bureau of Education. In the Contin- 
uation School at Boston both Portuguese and Spanish, it 
it announced, are to be taught this year. Spanish is 
already taught in many colleges and universities in the 
United States, and recently emphasis has been laid upon 
the acquirement of the language for commercial use. 

Another indication of the growing interest in Latin- 
American affairs—this time cultural rather than com- 
mercial—is the formation at Washington of the Spanish- 
American Athenaeum for the promotion of the study of 
Spanish, an undertaking in which men and women of in- 
ternational prominence are active. This association in- 
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tends to issue a journal both in English and in Spanish. 


It seems hard for many supposedly well-educated peo- 
ple to distinguish between ‘‘amusements’’ and ‘‘recrea- 
tions.’’ If they did realize the difference we would not so 
often see our city parks almost empty on fine, clear days, 
the wild flowers unsought, the blossom season forgotten, 
the glory of the autumn foliage neglected, with family 
pienics and week-end excursions almost unknown; while 
close, foul audience rooms of moving picture shows are 
crowded and emptied, only to be crowded again, day and 
night from week’s end to week’s end. And for what? 
Mere idle amusement, which requires no effort whatever 
on the part of the child. Oftentimes a morbid and sen- 
sational rehearsal of some dime novel story is the chief 
entertainment given. Occasionally a distorted bit of his- 
tory is thrown in to help ease the conscience of thought- 
less parents as to their giving consent to their boy’s or 
- girl’s wasting another evening in such made-to-order ex- 
citement. <A child gains no bodily refreshment, no emo- 
tional depth, no exercise of his own creative imagination, 
no inspiration for stronger or better living from such 
amusements. 

Vaudevilles and theatre matinees are merely a little 
more expensive forms of this same mistaken idea of 
amusing children by artificial means and thereby awaken- 
ing an unnatural craving for more excitement, involving 
usually plots far beyond their tender age. When these 
same blessed children are readily satisfied with, in fact, 
are eager for innocent enjoyment and simple recreations 
which are of their own planning and carrying out. All 
normal children enjoy charades, especially when they are 
allowed a certain amount of ‘‘dressing up’’ for them. 
Private theatricals which they help to select, to costume, 
and in which they are the actors, are immensely more in- 
teresting to most children than an afternoon at a crowded 
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matinee. I am not arguing against an occasional seeing 
some such child-like drama as Mrs. Rigg’s ‘‘Rebecca,’’ or 
Mrs. Mark’s ‘‘The Piper.’’ I am merely stating a 
psychological truism that children develop their dramatic 
interest better, and train their imagination to a finer per- 
ception of human emotions by acting out little home and 
schoolroom plays than by merely witnessing some one 
else’s acting; not to speak of the initiative and the cre- 
ative resourcefulness which the former calls forth and the 
latter suppresses. Both of which are as necessary in a 
leader as in the training of a strong, sympathetic 
imagination which enables a man to put himself in the 
other fellow’s place, and thereby to judge more fairly 
and squarely in the perplexing problems of trying to put 
courage into the heart of the discouraged, to make strong 
the weak, to enlighten the ignorant. 

If we are to train and send forth leaders, let us realize 
the true significance of all these seemingly minor influ- 
ences which develop or retard the characteristics that are 
needed for leadership. 

To me the saddest part of the terrible Iroquois Theatre 
fire was not the six hundred charred bodies which were 
taken from its burning ruins, but the fact that, although 
the play presented on that afternoon was an absurd, spec- 
tacular extravaganza with nothing child-like or natural 
about it, two-thirds of the audience were children under 
fourteen years of age, all of them apparently from fami- 
lies of good social standing and of at least moderate 
means. What a tale it told of poverty of resource on 
the part of the parents! Or of their selfish desire for 
their own amusement! Or was it their utter misunder- 
standing of childish needs? 

Whatever may have been the mistaken idea which 
brought this about, it indicated to any thoughtful student 
of child life a tendency toward degeneracy in a great na- 
tion, And this is more tragic than the sadness of physi- 
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cal death; for it shows the dying out of high ideals of 
that nation! And who is there who would not say that 
death were preferable to degeneration, either in an indi- 
vidual or in a nation? Again, I ask, is not this failure to 
distinguish between artificial amusements and creative 
recreations one of the ways in which we are leveling down 
the mountain tops? A morbid love of mere excitement 
and sensations never yet developed a strong, fine ‘‘per- 


sonality.’’ 
EizaBetH Harrison. 


How teachers in Oregon bring school and home closer 
together by giving school credit for industrial work at 

home is told with compelling interest 
scHOOL crEDIT by Hon. L. R. Alderman, State superin- 
FOR tendent of public instruction in Oregon, 
HOME DUTIES’ in a pamphlet which the United States 

Bureau of Education is sending free at 
the request of teachers. 

Building fires ; milking a cow; cleaning the barn, split- 
ting and carrying in wood; turning cream separator; 
cleaning house; gathering eggs; feeding farm animals; 
churning butter; preparing breakfast; sweeping and 
scrubbing floors; dusting furniture; making beds; sew- 
ing, washing and ironing the child’s own clothes; bath- 
ing; arrival at school with clean hands and face and with 
hair combed; practicing music lesson; going to bed by 9 
o’clock every night; bathing and dressing the baby; 
sleeping with window boards in bedroom; these are a few 
of the duties for which the teacher at Spring Valley, Ore- 
gon, allows credit in connection with regular school work. 

The work is definitely measured and allowed for. The 
child desiring credit for home tasks brings to school a 
slip signed by the parent testifying to what has been 
done; 10 per cent is added to the final examination re- 
sults of all pupils (except eighth graders) who enter and 
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continue in the voluntary contest to see which can obtain 
the most of such credits; a certain number of accumu- 
lated credits entitles the pupil to a holiday, at the discre- 
tion of the teacher; and in this one school, at least, cash 
rewards are given to pupils making the best record in 
accredited home tasks. 

The experiment was so successful in Spring Valley 
that it attracted the attention of the county superin- 
tendents of the State, who this year made a special trip 
in a body to observe the results of the home-credit plan 
in this school, and then advocated the idea everywhere. 
Already schools in other localities have tried the plan 
with success, modifying the details in accordance with 
local needs, but always retaining the central principle of 
home and school co-operation. 

Observers of the work that is done in Oregon agree 
that the effect both on school and home has been unfail- 
ingly good. The children take more pride in their homes; 
give eager assistance in the household to their frequently 
overworked mothers; live cleaner, healthier lives than be- 
fore; yet they by no means neglect their school work in 
their awakened zeal for home interests. Indeed, the evi- 
dence seems to be that the habits of industry and cleanli- 
ness thus encouraged in respect to duties in the home are 
not only reflected in the pride they take in sanitary school 
surroundings, but also in increased ability in studies, 
greater willingness to do the lessons, and a higher de- 
gree of accuracy in all the activities both of home and 
school. 

The basic principle behind the work of Dr. Alderman 
and his associates is that education should make us more 
willing and efficient workers. ‘‘Kvery person has some 
home duties, chores, and the like. Under the proper en- 
couragement and direction the boys and girls who are in 
school can be taught to do these things well and thor- 
oughly. The more they do, well and cheerfully, the better 
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for them; they will become finer and more useful men and 
women. The giving of school credit for home work,”’ 
says Dr. Alderman, ‘‘is like opening great reservoirs of 
power which as yet have scarcely been tapped.’’ 

Certain it is that co-operation between home and school 
is one of the pressing problems of the day. Accordingly 
this Oregon experiment, which seeks to co-ordinate in the 
fullest sense the interests of school and life, is followed 
with close attention by educators everywhere. 

The United States Bureau of Education has several 
thousand copies of the Oregon booklet on hand for free 
distribution. They may be had on request. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY HONORS J. PIERPONT MORGAN 


At a recent date the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, Rector of 
the Catholic University of America, announced that the 
Trustees of the University had conferred a notable distinction 
on Mr. John Pierpont Morgan of New York. In recognition 
of his distinguished services to the arts and sciences, and as 
a special expression of the pleasure of the Catholic Church 
in witnessing his many benefactions to the American people, 
the Trustees at the fall meeting presided over by His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Gibbons, formally declared Mr. Morgan a 
Patron of the Fine Arts and Letters. The text of the announce- 
ment of the honor conferred on Mr. Morgan follows: 


The Board of Trustees 
of the 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA, 
mindful that the Catholic Church 
has always been and is 
mother, nurse, and protectress 
of all the arts; 
moved also by the patriotic services 
of our fellow-citizen, 
JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN, 
in endowing his native land 
with innumerable works of art, 
created through many centuries by the 
manifold genius of the Old World, 
by his taste and judgment collected, and 
by his far-seeing generosity bestowed 
UPON THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 
as an ever living source of refinement, 
an impulse to supreme distinction, 
and a tribute to the immortal service 
of artistic genius, 
do hereby declare and proclaim him 
PATRON OF FINE ARTS AND 
LETTERS. 
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The Catholic University is especially interested in one of 
Mr. Morgan’s recent acquisitions, a collection of famous Chris- 
tian Coptic manuscripts which he has purchased at a cost of 
about $400,000, upon the recommendation of Dr. Henry 
Hyvernat, Professor of Semitic Languages and Literature at 
the University. The collection was discovered by Dr. Hyvernat 
and M. Chassinat of the French Institute of Archaeology at 
Cairo. Dr. Hyvernat has been engaged throughout the past 
year in assembling and completing the collection. After a 
preliminary examination he pronounced it “the most com- 
plete, and, from the point of view of Christian art, the most 
valuable yet known.” It comprises some fifty volumes, con- 
sisting chiefly of biblical manuscripts and early ecclesiastical 
literature. These Dr. Hyvernat is to arrange, index, trans- 
late, and thereby lay before the learned world the rich 
treasures of biblical, linguistic, and historical lore they con- 
tain. The entire collection of the manuscripts is to be photo- 
graphed in facsimile and richly bound for distribution, in a 
limited edition, to some of the great libraries of the world. 
The first of these photographic copies will be presented to the 
Catholic University. 


AMERICAN STUDENTS WIN PRIZES 


The honor list of students of the College of the Propaganda, 
Rome, carries as usual many American names. Those who re- 
ceived some of the highest honors and prizes were the follow- 
ing: Degree of Doctor of Divinity, Revs. J. Brady and I. Kirby 
of the diocese of Cleveland; Rev. C. Barry O’Toole of the dio- 
cese of Toledo; Rev. W. Moore of the diocese of Syracuse; 
Rev. F. Ross of the archdiocese of Philadelphia; Rev. J. John- 
son of the archdiocese of Milwaukee; Rev. T. Connor of the 
diocese of Manchester; Rev. T. Burke of the diocese of New- 
ark; Rev. J. Lamotte of the archdiocese of Cincinnati; Degree, 
Doctor of Philosophy: Messrs. Sullivan of the diocese of Fall 
River; Dowd of the diocese of Hartford; Burger, McCarthy, 
Mockenhaupt and Smith of the archdiocese of Chicago; and 
Haun of the diocese of Winona. 

The recipients of medals were: for Dogmatic Theology, J. 
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Keating of Chicago and J. Heagen of Cleveland; for Funda- 
mental Theology, A. Kelly of Hartford; for Moral Theology, 
8. Bona of Chicago; for Canon Law, A. Cloud of Cleveland, 
and C. Buddy of St. Joseph; Sacred Archaeology, A. Hen- 
nesey of Boston and A. Cloud of Cleveland; Metaphysics, J. 
Burger of Chicago; Ethics, J. Haun of Winona, and J. 
Burger of Chicago; Logic and Metaphysics, G. Kealy of Chi- 
cago, and T. Noa of Grand Rapids; History of Philosophy, J. 
Burger of Chicago; Physics, W. Mockenhaupt and J. Burger 
of Chicago; T. Geraghty of St. Louis; J. Haun of Winona, and 
J. Sullivan of Fall River; Chemistry, J. Burger of Chicago, 
and J. Haun of Winona; Hebrew, J. Wagener of Chicago, and 
G. Kealy of Chicago; Greek, A. Daley of Springfield, and T. 
Noa of Grand Rapids. 


A CATHOLIC SCHOLAR AND COMPOSER 


The services of an energetic writer, scholar, composer, and 
champion of the rights of Catholic Indian children were lost 
to the Church of the United States by the sudden death on 
Christmas Day of the Rev. Henry G. Ganss, of Lancaster, Pa. 
Father Ganss, who was a native of Pennsylvania, held the 
pastorate of St. Patrick’s Church, Carlisle, Pa., for ten years, 
and during that time secured for the Catholic Indian pupils of 
the Government school located there the freedom they now have 
in the practice of their religious duties. He also wrote on the 
Indian Question. As a writer, however, he was better known 
for his studies on Luther and Lutheranism. His article in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia on the Reformer received very wide 
and favorable attention. Father Ganss was also a contributor 
to the American Catholic Quarterly, the Catholic World, the 
Ave Maria, and the Ecclesiastical Review. His musical com- 
positions embrace Masses and hymns; for his naval hymn, 
“The Banner of the Sea,” he was awarded in 1889 a national 
prize. 


PUBLIC LECTURES AT THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


The Fall Course of Public Lectures came to a close December 
18 with the entertaining discourse of Mr. Thomas A. Daly, of 
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the Catholic Standard and Times of Philadelphia, on “Chil- 
dren of the Soil.” The Winter Course opened on January 16, 
with the Father Matthew Lecture on “The History of Temper- 
ance in the United States,” by the Rev. Walter J. Shanley, of 
Danbury, Conn. The remainder of the course is as follows: 


Jan. 23—Mithraism and Christianity, 
Very Rev. Dr. Charles Aiken 


Jan. 30—Catholicism and America, 
Very Rev. Walter Elliot, C.S.P. 


Feb. 6—The Russian Church, 
Rev. Sigourney W. Fay, 8.T.L. 


Feb. 13—Catholicism and the Balkans, 
Rey. Sigourney W. Fay, 8.T.L. 


Feb. 20—Minor Irish Poets.......... Dr. Patrick Lennox 
Feb. 27—Our African Missions. ..Monsignor Freri, D.C.L. 


March 7—The Scholastics as Educators, 
Rev. Dr. Patrick J. McCormick 


IN MEMORY OF FATHER DENIFLE 


The Holy Father Pius X has caused to be placed in the Vati- 
can Library a bust of the late Father Denifie, O.P., for many 
years Papal Sub-Archivist. The distinguished German his- 
torian who died in 1905 was made Sub-Archivist of the Vati- 
can Library by Pope Leo XIII in 1883 at the recommenda- 
tion of Cardinal Hergenréther. This tribute to his memory 
will be appreciated in a special manner by the educational 
world, for Denifle’s services in the cause of the history of edu- 
cation were monumental. His work on the Universities of Eu- 
rope, “Die Entstehung der Universititen des Mittelalters bis 
1400,” did for that subject what his profound study of Luther 
and Lutheranism accomplished in dispelling the gross errors 
and misrepresentations of which the Reformer’s admirers were 
guilty. The “Chartularium” of the University of Paris still 
ranks as the most profound and erudite study of any medieval 
institution of learning. 
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INVESTITURE OF COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


On December 10, the Right Rev. Monsignor John J. Tierney, 
D.D., President of Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, 
Md., was invested as a Domestic Prelate. The ceremony of 
investiture was performed by the Right Rev. John J. Monag- 
han, D.D., Bishop of Wilmington, Del., assisted by the Very 
Rev. E. R. Dyer, 8.8., of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md., 
and the Rev. Joseph E. Hanselman, 8.J., of Woodstock, Md. 
The papal brief was read by the Rev. P. J. Gallagher of Mount 
St. Mary’s. After the investiture Monsignor Tierney cele- 
brated Solemn High Mass. The sermon was delivered by the 
Rey. J. L. Morrissey, of St. Johnsville, N. Y., an alumnus of the 
college. A reunion of the former students of Monsignor Tier- 
ney took place on the occasion. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN FRANCE 


An encouraging word on the present educational situation in 
France was spoken by M. René Bazin, the famous Catholic 
writer, in a lecture delivered in London on December 3. His 
subject was “La Renaissance Religieuse en France a l’heure 
présente.” Of the schools he said: “All over France free 
schools, ‘écoles libres’, have been built and are being main- 
tained by the Church out of the alms of the faithful. In these 
the children receive sound religious instruction. The clergy 
are indefatigable in their zeal. Cardinal Amette, a few months 
ago, told an abbé that he was going to send him as curé to a 
certain village. “But, your Eminence, there is no church in 
the place,” said the abbé. “Precisely, but you will build one 
in time,” rejoined the Cardinal. “But there is no presbytery.” 
“Never mind; you will live in lodgings.” The abbé’s astonish- 
ment was complete when he heard that there was not even a 
congregation. “It is precisely to get that, that I am sending 
you,” said the Cardinal. The curé went, provided with a port- 
able altar. He hired rooms, in the best of which he put up the 
altar, and then nailed a notice to the door saying that Mass 
would be at eight o’clock. Now he has a church, a school, and 
a fervent congregation.” 
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TRINITY COLLEGE NOTES 


Mid-Year examinations in the week of January 19-26 closed 
the first semester of Trinity College. On January 28 the an- 
nual retreat for the students began under the direction of the 
Rey. D. J. Quinn, 8. J., of New York and will be concluded on 
Saturday, February 1, with General Communion. 

Recent gifts to the College are a series of Curtis and Cam- 
eron prints of the Quest of the Holy Grail; a hundred and 
fifty volumes, mainly English literature, but including the 
Catholic Encyclopedia bound in full morocco; and for the 
Chapel an exquisitely wrought gold ciborium, a memorial of 
two deceased benefactors, and several pairs of candelabra, 
one set, heavily plated with gold, being fine specimens of 
metallic art. 


IMPORTANT CASE FOR CATHOLICS 


A case involving the question of parental rights in respect to 
children is shortly to come before the Supreme Court of the 
State of Colorado, and its decision will be followed with more 
than local interest. Four years ago a certain Patrick Flannery 
was left after his wife’s death with three small children, one 
of them an infant. He placed the two older children in St. 
Clara’s orphanage, where they have been since cared for, and 
the youngest, following the advice of the Sisters who could 
not take the child, he entrusted to a neighboring woman, 
agreeing to pay $7.50 a month for its care. He faithfully paid 
for the maintenance of the three children. When taken ill 
and conscious of his own approaching death he made arrange- 
ments for the placing of his baby with the other children at 
St. Clara’s. Before the transfer took place, however, Mr. 
Flannery died. The woman who boarded the child refused 
to give it up, and when the matter was brought by Flannery’s 
brother and administrator into the local court the judge sup- 
ported her in refusing to part with the child, saying that he 
considered only the child’s physical welfare. The woman had 
confessed that neither she nor her husband practised any 
religion whatever. The case will now be carried to the higher 
courts, 
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DEATH OF DOCTOR GUERIN 


The Most Rev. Archbishop James E. Quigley, and the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Alexander McGavick, of Chicago; the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Edmund M. Dunne, of Peoria, many prominent clergy- 
men and representatives of almost every profession of the city 
attended the funeral on January 6 of the late Doctor John 
Guerin, a well-known physician and member of the Board of 
Education of Chicago. Dr. Guerin was the oldest member of 
the Board of Education and had served on it since 1905. He 
was a native of Limerick, Ireland, and came with his parents 
to this country when eleven years of age. His boyhood was 
passed in Malone, New York, where he received his elementary 
education. He studied also for a time in Montreal. He grad- 
uated from the State Normal School in Albany and taught in 
the public schools before going to Chicago in 1865. In the 
latter place he became connected with the teaching staff of 
St. Mary’s of the Lake College as professor and disciplinarian. 
Dr. Guerin later turned to the study of medicine and grad- 
uated from the Rush Medical College in 1868. 

Having been successively appointed by three mayors of 
Chicago to the School Board, Dr. Guerin filled the office with 
an earnestness and a capability that was often publicly com- 
mended. He strove untiringly to promote the efficiency of the 
school system and to eliminate everything that in his judg- 
ment tended to interfere with the fundamental instruction 
and training the common schools were designed to give. Many 
fitting tributes were paid to his memory by the press of the 
city whose interests he faithfully served. 


FORMER COMMISSIONER VALENTINE CONDEMNED 


The Committee appointed by the House of Representatives 
to investigate the Indian Office has in its report vigorously 
condemned the administration of former Commissioner Valen- 
tine. The latter will be remembered for his order forbidding 
the use of the religious garb and insignia in the Government 
Indian schools, which was directed against the Catholic 
teachers, and which precipitated the “Religious Garb Contro- 
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versy.” The Committee reported as follows: “This Com- 
mittee finds, and the evidence clearly shows: 


“That Commissioner Valentine has deliberately disre- 
garded, evaded and violated in a flagrant manner both the 
letter and the spirit of the civil-service law, and that in 
connection therewith he has caused the improper expendi- 
ture of public funds. 

“That Commissioner Valentine has caused the suspen- 
sion and removal from the service, on false and groundless 
charges, of the general superintendent of logging in the 
Indian service, against the public service, and that as one 
of the means of procuring the removal of this competent 
and faithful employee Commissioner Valentine transferred 
him from a position in which the commissioner and his 
subordinates recognized that he had rendered invaluable 
service to the Government and to the Indians and into 
other positions, the duties of which the commissioner 
believed said employee could not properly perform. 

“That Commissioner Valentine has not only been a 
party to a gross violation of the law against the introduc- 
tion of intoxicating liquor into the Indian country, but 
has himself been guilty of a criminal violation of this law 
by introducing and disposing of intoxicating liquor on an 
Indian reservation. 

“That Commissioner Valentine has retained in the 
service and promoted to a higher position an official 
against whom charges of drunkenness and other scandalous 
misconduct bringing the public service into disrepute, have 
been made and fully proved. 

“That to a large extent moneys appropriated for the 
Indian service have been illegally and extravagantly 
expended under Mr. Valentine’s administration, and that 
plans for the organization of Indian forestry work upon 
an economical basis, as recommended by experienced 
officials, have been disapproved by Mr. Valentine and more 
expensive and less effective plans, as suggested by new and 
inexperienced subordinates, have been adopted. 

“That the condition of the Indian service under Mr. 
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Valentine, as shown by the testimony of the witnesses 
introduced on behalf of the Indian Office, is, at least in 
those branches to which the Committee’s investigation has 
thus far extended, one of inefficiency and disorganization.” 


The new compulsory continuation school for girls at Berlin 
will give six hours of instruction weekly, one-fourth of which 
will be given to courses dealing with “education for the home.” 


Of the million dollars spent by the city of Stockholm, 
Sweden, for its school system last year, $5,800 was for domestic 
science, $17,500 for school lunches, $5,400 for school physicians, 
and $2,400 for the dental clinic. 


Instruction in elementary mining is recommended by the 
British Board of Education for schools in mining districts. 
It is suggested that such instruction can be most effectively 
given, not in separate and detached lessons, but in connection 
with the regular school subjects. 


In urging the need of vocational training, the Indiana com- 
mission on industrial and agricultural education estimates 
that there are fully 25,000 boys and girls in that State between 
the ages of 14 and 16 who have not secured adequate prepara- 
tion for life work in the schools and are now working at jobs 
which hold no promise of future competence or advancement. 


Nearly two thousand titles of books and articles on children 
appear in the “Bibliography of Child Study, 1910-11,” compiled 
by the library of Clark University and just issued for free 
distribution by the United States Bureau of Education. Such 
topics of current interest as infant mortality, eugenics, open- 
air schools, medical inspection, sex education, and vocational 
training are included in the titles listed. 
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There is an “Oriental Institute” for languages at Naples, 
Italy, with an attendance of 460. Seventy-eight students are 
taking Arabic, 16 Turkish, 32 Persian, 68 Amharic (the court 
language of Abyssinia), 85 Chinese, 63 modern Greek, 81 
Albanian, and 80 Japanese. Some of the students pursue two 
or more of these languages concurrently. 


Ancient farm-houses have been gathered from all parts of 
Denmark and placed in the grounds of the famous Danish 
National Academy at Lyngby, with a view to educating the 
people in their national history. There are galleries filled 
with old furniture, antique coaches, hearses that belonged to 
the different guilds, with their funeral trappings, and other 
interesting relics of the past. 


Boys appear to be slightly healthier than girls in Japan, 
but the girls have better eyesight. According to official 
reports covering medical inspection of nearly 2,000,000 chil- 
dren in the public elementary schools, 47.7 per cent of the 
boys had strong constitutions, 47.4 per cent medium, and 4.9 
per cent weak; of the girls, 42.7 per cent had strong constitu- 
tions, 51.2 per cent medium, and 6.1 per cent weak. Another 
test was on the strength of the spinal column: 95.1 per cent 
of the boys had a perfect spinal column and 4.9 per cent 
defective ; 92.2 per cent of the girls were perfect in this respect 
and 5.9 per cent defective. In eyesight, on the contrary, only 
86.9 per cent of the boys were normal, as compared with 90.3 
per cent of the girls. 


The city of Breslau, Germany, has a new “school museum,” 
where the best things in educational progress are shown for the 
benefit of the public. On the first floor are exhibits of school 
architecture, school furnishings, hygiene and statistics, math- 
ematics, physics and chemistry, and a testing room for 
scientific apparatus used in the school. On the second floor 
are busts of well-known educators of the past—Comenius, 
Pestalozzi, Diesterweg, and Froebel; exhibits showing the 
teaching of religion, history, language, geography, astronomy, 
natural history and industrial economics, and the library. 
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Above are the exhibits of manual training and domestic 
science; of the auxiliary schools, kindergarten, and instruc- 
tion of the blind; of drawing, singing, and physical training; 
and a large hall containing examples of school work from 
Germany and other lands. The Breslau school museum is one 
of fifteen permanent educational expositions established in the 
German Empire since 1904. 


Parrick J. McCormick. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman based on his private 
journals and correspondence, Wilfrid Ward, New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Company, 1912, 2 Vols., Vol. I, pp. 654; Vol. IT, 
pp. 627. 

The life of Cardinal Newman by Wilfrid Ward has been 
before the English-speaking world for a year. It has been 
warmly welcomed by a number of thoughtful readers. In spite 
of the hurry and bustle in which thinking men of our time are 
involved, they have frequently put everything else aside to 
read the more than twelve hundred pages of this biography. 
The memory of the Cardinal and of what he stood for would 
explain the purchase of the volume by men who have passed 
beyond middle life, but we must look elsewhere for the source 
of that power which has held them in spite of pressing obliga- 
tions in many directions to the perusal of a work of this 
length. 

The name of Wilfrid Ward is sufficient guarantee for the 
style, but the work has more than this to charm and to hold 
the reader. Newman is allowed to speak for himself, and he 
reveals himself in his letters to his friends with a simplicity 
and a completeness which was not possible to him in any other 
way. His sensitiveness and reserve of manner kept many of 
those who had the privilege of meeting him from knowing him. 
Even to the younger members of his own community he found 
it exceedingly difficult to convey his attitude of mind toward 
them; while these young men, on their part, were withheld 
from speech by their very love and admiration for the man. 
This is brought out explicitly in the chapter on the English 
Oratory: “A curious instance of Newman’s difficulty in 
bridging the apparent separation between himself and younger 
members of the community, where there was in reality nothing 
but affectionate feeling on both sides, was related to me by 
Father Philip Gordon. He told me that after some weeks, 
during which he and Newman met daily without a word, when 
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he was wondering as to the cause of what appeared to be a real 
breach between them, the Father Superior one morning put 
into his hand the following note: 


“‘My dearest Brother :— 

“ ‘Tt is strange to write to you and write about nothing; but 
such is my fate just now and for some time, that, since I have 
nothing to say to you, I must either be silent or unreasonable. 

“ ‘Many is the time I have stood over the fire at breakfast and 
looked at you at Recreation, hunting for something to talk 
about. The song says that “love cannot live on flowers”: not 
so, yet it requires material, if not for sustenance, at least for 
display—and I have fancied, too, that younger and lighter 
minds could not, if they would, care much for one who has had 
so much to wear him down. 

“ ‘All blessings come on you, my dear Brother—in proportion 
to my waning. 

“ ‘Ever yours affectionately, 
“‘JoHN H. NewMan.’” 


Newman’s exquisite sense of the fitness of things was 
responsible for many years of acute suffering. If the volumes 
before us contained nothing else than the revelation of all that 
Newman suffered from contact with natures out of tune with 
his own, and with a world that was too busy thinking about 
itself and its own affairs to pay any attention to the inward 
drama that was taking place in his sensitive soul, they would 
be treasured by psychologists and by all students of human 
nature, but their appeal is much wider than this. 

It is axiomatic to-day that we cannot understand anything 
until we have traced the history of its becoming. And it would 
be difficult to get a clearer understanding of the history of 
English thought on matters of religion and science for half a 
century, beginning with 1830, than may be had by reviewing 
their development from Newman’s standpoint. His early 
studies in Church History enabled him to calculate the direc- 
tion of movements of thought which were then in so incipient a 
stage as to escape the notice of the many. The effects of the 
Oxford Movement, in which he was for a time the central 
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figure, have not yet disappeared from the Anglican Church, 
and though the history of this movement has frequently been 
written it will be read with new interest from Newman’s 
private letters. 

Many a reader will study this work with a sympathetic 
interest if for no other reason than that it reveals in so striking 
a manner the difficulties which a highly developed mind at 
middle age finds in so radical a change as that implied in 
passing from Anglicanism into the bosom of the Catholic 
Church. Priests, bishops and laity who had been born Cath- 
olics felt themselves strangers to Newman’s frame of mind and 
held aloof from him. When they did not adopt this course, 
their misconceptions of him and of his motives often keenly 
hurt him. Newman, on his part, for some years found it diffi- 
cult or quite impossible to get in touch with the attitude of 
many of his new coreligionists, but in the end we find him 
turning to them for sympathy and support. These very diffi- 
culties served to bring out the deep-seated changes brought 
about in Newman by his conversion and make his sense of rest 
in the truths of Christianity and his unwavering faith in the 
Church appear to advantage. 

Every student of Catholic education in the English-speaking 
world will study with interest and profit the history of New- 
man’s connection with the Catholic University in Ireland. 
Even though the project ultimately failed to realize the great 
hopes which Newman entertained for it, nevertheless, we retain 
as a priceless heritage Newman’s ideas of the nature and scope 
of a Catholic University and its relations to modern life and 
thought. In our scant literature on education his essays will 
always hold an important place. While the Idea of a Uni- 
versity and his other educational essays are familiar, the 
student will read them with renewed interest after a perusal 
of the life of this illustrious educator. Looking back to this 
remote beginning of the present scientific movement, one can 
hardly fail to be impressed with the keen insight which New- 
man had into coming events, nor shall we ever cease to regret 
that the religious-minded men of his time were unable to 
share his convictions and to follow his counsel. “The purely 
scientific aspect of the ‘liberal’ movement had, in his opinion, 
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to be respectfully considered and Christianized. Even the 
direct secularist anti-clerical and irreligious aspect of the 
movement, which really drew its inspiration from anti-religious 
assumptions, was best counteracted not by mere repression but 
by universal training, at once religious and scientific. The 
Queen’s Colleges excluded theology. Dr. Cullen seemed to 
dread freedom for science. Newman planned a university in 
which theology and science alike should be free and flourish- 
ing.” He had a clear vision of the necessity of a great Cath- 
olic University for the English-speaking world, and he devoted 
his scholarship and learning for six years to the attempt to 
create such an institution. The time and the place were not 
favorable; however, he lived to see the project take shape in 
the Catholic University of America. 

Newman’s interest in the university grew out of his belief 
that Catholic faith could not be safeguarded against the rising 
tide of disbelief by any attempt to keep undesirable literature 
from the hands of believers; safety, to his mind, was attainable 
only through a mastery of the growing sciences by religious- 
minded men who could train up youth to examine unflinchingly 
the theories and findings of science in all its aspects. “The 
reason which led me to take part in the establishment of the 
university was,” he said in an unpublished address of 1858, 
“the wish . . . to strengthen the defences, in a day of 
great danger, of the Christian religion.” His answer to 
Agnosticism was not to consist in following their lead step by 
step and offering them a formal reply, “but by the concrete 
exhibition of a counter-ideal of the true philosophy of life and 
knowledge.” This ideal was to be embodied in the Catholic 
University. “As the Agnostic ideal was fostered by the system 
followed in the Queen’s Colleges informed by the spirit of the 
modern intellectual world, so must its opposite be fostered by 
a really efficient Catholic University animated by the spirit of 
Catholicism. The former excludes religion from the lecture- 
room as being concerned with the unknowable, and banishes 
definite theology as tending to obscurantism. It concentrates 
the imagination on the advance of the positive sciences as the 
one inspiring goal of the searched-for knowledge. The ideal 
Catholic University, on the other hand, upholds and recognizes 
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the Catholic Church—‘the concrete representative of things 
invisible,—and treats as unquestionable the relation of the- 
ological science to reality, while, at the same time, its devotion 
to the secular sciences and recognition of their independence 
in their own sphere should be equally thorough and ungrndg. 
ing. The alleged obscurantism of theology is thus disproved 
by visible facts. Solvitur ambulando.” 


This ideal Newman sought to realize, and in his lectures 
and sermons he strove to create an understanding and a sym- 
pathy for it. How his heart would rejoice were he privileged 
to live in the Catholic University of America to-day and there 
find that what he failed to accomplish in Dublin in 1854 is a 
blessed reality in Washington in 1913. In his first University 
sermon at Dublin he writes “Some persons will say that I am 
thinking of confining, distorting, and stunting the growth of 
the intellect by ecclesiastical supervision. I have no such 
thought. Nor have I any thought of a compromise, as if 
religion must give up something, and science something. I 
wish the intellect to range with the utmost freedom, and 
religion to enjoy an equal freedom; but what I am stipulating 
for is, that they should be found in one and the same place, 
and exemplified in the same persons. I want to destroy that 
diversity of centers which puts everything into confusion by 
creating a contrariety of influences. I wish the same spots and 
the same individuals to be at once oracles of philosopy and 
shrines of devotion. . . . I want the intellectual layman 
to be religious, and the devout ecclesiastic to be intellectual.” 

This biography has many claims to a place in every Catholic 
school. It sets before teachers and pupils a model that will 
be of the greatest service to the more talented in preserving 
faith and freedom in the presence of difficulties peculiar to 
our day. The English is of a high order and cannot fail to 
improve the language of the school. It sheds a clear beam of 
light on historical movements which it is of the greatest conse- 
quence that our Catholic teachers and pupils should rightly 
understand. It puts in a very forcible manner many of the 
great fundamental principles of Catholic education and can 
scarcely fail to bring conviction to pupil and teacher alike of 
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the value and even the necessity of blending religion intimately 


with all departments of human knowledge. 
THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


The Communion ef Saints, Charles F. McGinnis, Ph. D., 
8. T. L., St. Louis, B. Herder, 1912, pp. xxiv + 394. 

An introduction of ten pages from the pen of the Most 
Reverend John Ireland adds no little to the value of this 
book. We quote from its closing page: “ “The Communion of 
the Saints’ calls for deep and serious study—so important the 
place it holds in the Christian faith, so rich its fruitage in 
Christian life. Hence the value to religious literature of the 
book I now present to the reading public. . . . It is an 
instructive and timely book. As none other that I know of 
it provides us with a comprehensive and scholarly exposition 
of ‘The Communion of the Saints.’ The doctrine of the Church 
is stated in precise and unmistakable terms. Equivocations of 
words, from which this doctrine has suffered, are cleared 
away: subterfuges under which opposition has taken refuge 
are effectively put aside. Argument from reason and common 
sense mingled with argument from Scripture and Tradition in 
explanation and defense. Nor is the aesthetic side of the 
doctrine lightly passed over. Cullings, too, from history and 
dramatic descriptions of local sceneries abound—investing 
every chapter with vivid life-coloring, adding to the more 
serious themes the charm of the imagination, so as to make the 
perusal of the whole volume a task no less agreeable than it is 
illuminating and instructive.” 

_ The scope of the work may best be seen from its brief Table 
of Contents: The book is divided into two parts; the first part 
deals with Invocation and Intercession, under the following 
headings, Worship and Adoration, Invocation—the Church 
Militant, Intercession—the Church Suffering: the existence of 
Purgatory, Suffrages for the Dead, The Blessed Virgin our 
Mediatrix, the Martyrs, the Angels; the second part, Venera- 
tion of Saints, is treated under the following heads, The 
Veneration of Holy Relics, The Worship of Sacred Images, 
The Canonization of Saints, Pilgrimages and Shrines, Festi- 
vals, Stations, Litanies. 
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Modern psychology is beginning to reveal to us the laws of 
imitation and the overwhelmingly important role which they 
play in the educative process. In the light of this scientific 
doctrine the Catholic doctrine of the Communion of Saints is 
clothed with a new interest for all teachers whether Catholic 
or not. Through her saints, the Church presents to her chil- 
dren models of every Christian perfection, nor are these models 
allowed to remain for them mere abstractions. They are 
brought into the life of the child as living, breathing personali- 
ties. Nor does the Church content herself with merely intro- 
ducing the children to her saints, but renders her work effective 
by developing the bonds of love and confidence between the 
child and the model which he is to imitate. She appeals to his 
senses through images and statues, she lays hold of his imag- 
ination in her festivals and ceremonials, she quickens his heart 
in supplication and in thanksgiving. What wonder, then, that 
educators, particularly Catholic educators, are just now turn- 
ing with eagerness to a renewed study of the way in which the 
Catholic Church promotes the holiness of her children through 
the doctrine and practices of the Communion of Saints. 
THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist, Thomas Dwight, M. D., 
LL. D., New York, Longmans, Green & Company, 1911, pp. 
vii + 243, $1 net. 

This little volume deserves to be much better known to 
priests, teachers and non-Catholics. Dr. Dwight was for many 
years Parkman Professor of Anatomy at Harvard. His emi- 
nence in his chosen field of science in no way interfered with 
his Catholic ideals or his sincere and simple faith in the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church. Lives such as his and Pasteur’s 
afford the best argument in dealing with the large number of 
semi-educated scientists who seem to believe that there is a 
glaring conflict between the findings of science and the doc- 
trines of the Church. 

The purpose which the author sought to attain in the prepa- 
ration of this book is clearly set forth in the author’s words. 
“If I be not mistaken, there is more or less curiosity on the 
part of those outside the Church to know what Catholics of 
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education, especially those who themselves have worked in 
science, think in their own hearts of the dogmas of the Church 
on the one hand and of the assertions of modern science on the 
other. Are not Catholics guilty of dishonesty in appearing to 
subscribe to beliefs which they do not.sincerely hold and 
which fail to accord with what is accepted by the public as 
science? The suspicion is perhaps not unnatural, especially 
on the part of those whose ideas of Catholics are distorted by 
the misrepresentations of centuries. It may be, too, that this 
suspicion is somewhat strengthened by the very natural un- 
willingness of men to wear their hearts upon their sleeve, to 
tell their most secret solemn thoughts in the market-place. 

“Tt is often said by those outside the Church that they can- 
not see how a Catholic can be a man of science, and conversely 
how a man of science can be a Catholic. Indeed, I fear there 
are many poorly instructed Catholics who are very much of the 
same opinion. It may be that it is my duty, on account of the 
position I have the honor to hold, to give to both of these 
classes such poor help as I can. It is many years since I began 
this book, which I have thrown aside again and again. Apart 
from the difficulty of finding time for the work, it seemed 
impossible to do it to my own satisfaction and to say anything 
which has not been better said. While I fear that the last 
objection still holds good, yet I hope that this little book may 
fall into hands which have not held the better ones. It is just 
possible that some of those who have been my pupils during 
the twenty-seven years of my professorship may be interested 
in the views as mine. Should that be the case, I am sure that 
I need not tell them that this discussion is meant above all to 
be an honest one.” 

The charming style, the brief, clear expositions of funda- 
mental truths, contained in this little volume merit for it a 
place in the working library of the scientist and of the Catholic 
educator. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Literature, a lecture by John Henry Cardinal Newman, Edited 
with Notes and Studies, by Gilbert J. Garraghan, 8. J., New 
York, Schwartz, Firwin & Fauss, 1912, pp. vii + 109. 
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This is a step in the right direction. Newman’s lecture on 
literature is reprinted from “The Idea of a University Defined 
and Illustrated: I., In nine Discourses delivered to the Cath- 
olics of Dublin; II., in occasional lectures and essays addressed 
to the members of the Catholic University by John Henry 
Cardinal Newman.” It is one of the most valuable as well as 
most fascinating contributions to the study of literature can- 
tained in the English language. Coming, as it does, from one 
of the greatest masters of English prose, its statements are 
authoritative, but it needs the weight of no authority, the 
eharm of the style cannot fail to reach and hold the attention 
of the student of English, whether young or old. 

The formal studies which accompany this essay will aid the 
young student in gaining a correct appreciation of its literary 
values. Too frequently our schools follow the lead of non- 
Catholic schools in their choice of topics in the English course. 
There is no excuse, however, for Catholic or non-Catholic to 
neglect the study of Cardinal Newman from the standpoint of 
literature. Of course Catholics have a thousand additional 
reasons for cultivating a taste for Newman. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


La Jeune Sibérienne, Xavier de Maistre, Edited with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Questions in French, Exercises, and Vocabulary, 
by Charles Wesley Robson, A. B., Boston, Ginn & Company, 
1912, pp. ix + 138. 

A convenient little volume for the student of French. The 
text, vocabulary and notes will enable the student almost to 
dispense with the help of a teacher. We quote from the 
Preface: “The notes aim to furnish such information as is 
needed for a clear understanding of the story, and a review 
of the principles of grammar exemplified in the text. Transla- 
tions of difficult passages will generally be found in the vocab- 
ulary. The material for conversation in French, necessarily 
brief from lack of space, will at least give the pupil something 
definite to prepare outside of the class. It is assumed that the 
teacher will supplement this material with much work of his 
own. The sentences in English for translation into French are 
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framed to illustrate the principles of grammar stated in the 


notes. The vocabulary is intended to be complete and suited 
to the needs of beginners in translating French. To save the 
pupil’s time, the idioms are generally listed under two key- 
words instead of one.” 


Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


The Friendship of Christ, Robert Hugh Benson, New York, 
Longmans, Green & Company, 1912, pp. ix + 167. 

This book throws into readable form the subject-matter of a 
series of sermons delivered in Rome in 1911 by the gifted 
author. It is divided into three parts. Part I, Christ in the 
Interior Soul, is dealt with in four chapters: 1, The Friend- 
ship of Christ (General); 2, The Friendship of Christ (In- 
terior); 3, The Purgative Way; 4, The Illuminative Way. 
Part II contains: 1, Christ in the Eucharist; 2, Christ in the 
Church; 3, Christ in the Priest; 4, Christ in the Saint; 5, 
Christ in the Sinner; 6, Christ in the Average Man; 7, Christ 
in the Sufferer. Part III is developed in two chapters: 1, 
Christ Our Friend Crucified ; 2, Christ Our Friend Vindicated. 

From the above titles, no difficulty will be experienced in 
anticipating the doctrinal and devotional matter contained in 
the volume, but the freshness of presentation and charm of 
style will make these old familiar truths live again for the 
average reader and will gain for them a ready admittance to 
the hearts of the young. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Agricultural Education in the Public Schools, A Study of Its 
Development with Particular Reference to the Agencies Con- 
cerned, Benjamin M. Davis, Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1912, pp. viii + 163. 

The growth of Agricultural education in the United States 
has been very marked during the past few years. The national 
government and the various state legislatures are annually 
encouraging this movement by appropriation of public funds. 
As a consequence, there is an ever-increasing demand for 
teachers properly equipped to give instruction in agriculture 
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in our elementary and secondary schools. This movement has 
also given rise to many other educational problems, notable 
among which is that of adjusting this new form of education 
to our stereotyped programs. To all who are interested in this 
problem from a professional standpoint, Professor Davis’s 
work will prove very acceptable and very helpful. The treat- 
ment is objective throughout. Facts are grouped so as to give 
a broad perspective of the movement, making clear its direc- 
tion as well as its strength. 


THomas Epwarp 


Current Educational Activities; a Report upon Education 
throughout the World: being the 1911 volume of “The Annals 
of Educational Progress,” by John Palmer Garber, Ph. D., 
Lippincott’s Educational Series, Vol. IX, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1912. 

All the great cultural, scientific, and social movements 
have an undeniable effect on education and in them the 
teacher is obviously interested, but after they have been made 
known, along with those which pertain strictly to the educa- 
tional sphere, the pertinent questions for the teacher are, What 
is their immediate or prospective relation to school work? and, 
What attitude should be taken towards them? The purpose 
of the Educational Annals, of which this is the second volume, 
is to “give each year to all friends of education a general per- 
spective of the purpose and place in our educational plan, and 
the probable influence upon it, of some of the important events 
and movements of the year that may have a more or less direct 
bearing upon educational progress.” The author has a broad 
and commendable purpose, and a wide scope, for his work is a 
“Report upon Education throughout the World.” 

From the informational viewpoint the book has considerable 
value. It culls from the important reviews and publications 
excerpts of articles on questions of interest in 1911 and groups 
them under chapters on Recreation; Defectives and Physical 
Education; Developments Directly Affecting the Public 
Schools, the Various Types of Public Schools, the Higher 
Institutions of Learning; Matters Affecting the Emoluments 
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and Professional Standing of Teachers; Social Problems; Civil 
and Political Problems; Foreign Educational Interests; Meet- 
ings; Education in the States. The general trend of educa- 
tional thought can thus be seen in the citations and in the dis- 
cussions which are occasionally introduced. In such a wide 
field, however, and in recounting so much of varied importance, 
the work is simply that of an annals. Outside of the introduc- 
tion the author seldom attempts to indicate the great world or 
national movements, or to show the importance of one activity 
over another, but this is perhaps more than should be expected 
of the annalist. 

For Catholics who are interested in these general movements 
and important educational questions the book has serious 
shortcomings. The developments which are directly “affecting 
the various types of public schools,” in so far as they affect 
schools where religion is taught, have not been noted. Under 
“Private Schools,” where it would appear that the author 
might place parish schools and academies, one citation is from 
a “well-written article” by Professor Nelson A. Jackson in the 
December number of Education and follows: . “In this article 
he refers particularly to private schools of a secondary grade, 
with special reference to the boarding schools. And he does not 
include ‘the small select school whose numbers are limited to 
15 or 20, and conducted by one or two persons. These cannot 
properly be considered schools, but only large homes where 
instruction is given. Neither do I include those schools which 
are conducted primarily for the purpose of giving instruction 
in church dogmas; for such are not in accord with the true 
idea of educational advancement. I wish to consider only 
those institutions which are truly American in character and 
ideals.” After admitting the fact of the stability of the 
private school, and attributing to it what will appear to many 
as peculiar functions in caring for the child whose parents are 
too busy to rear it, the orphan, the unfortunate children of 
divorced couples, etc., he avows that some of these “problems” 
are beyond the solution of the public school. “I am in no wise 
criticising the public school,” he says, “far be it from me to do 
that. It is doing a noble work, and is constantly improving 
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and widening its influence. It is the bulwark of our republic.” 
Dr. Garber, after having accepted the first statement, does 
both his readers and Professor Jackson a service by adding 
this latter one. The Professor’s unqualified admiration for 
the public school will help in appreciating his critical acumen 
in regard to other institutions, for many believe that the school 
in which Dogmas are taught, whether in this country, England, 
Germany or elsewhere, is also “doing a noble work, and is 
constantly improving and widening its influence. It is the 
bulwark of our republic.” 

In the chapter on Meetings no reference is made to the 1911 
meeting of the Catholic Educational Association, its depart- 
ments or sections, or of the meetings of other religious associa- 
tions whose activities in the educational world are followed 
with as much interest as the movements for a “Sane Fourth 
of July,” the “Extermination of the House-Fly,” the “Boy 
Scouts,” ete., all of which are here remembered. 


The Fool of God, a Historical Novel, Andrew Klarmann, A. M., 
New York, Frederick Pustet & Company, 1912, pp. 533, $1.50 
net. 


The Woman Hater, John Alexander Hugh Cameron, New 
York, Christian Press Association, 1912, pp. 297. 


The Teacher’s Companion, Brother De Sales, M. A., New York, 
Benziger Brothers, pp. 204, $1.00 net. 


Fine and Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools, Walter Sar- 
gent, Boston, Ginn & Company, 1912, pp. 132. 


The Everyday Primer, Part I, Florence Holbrook, Chicago, 
Ainsworth & Company, 1912, pp. 57. 


Opera Stories, Henry L. Mason, Boston, 1911, pp. 112, 
paper, 50c. 


Patrick J. McCormick. 


